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‘ IT 1S_THE YOUNGEST OF YUUNGER SONS.’ (See 


T must be evident to the meanest 

capacity that this is Miss Pink! 

And that she is looking at her ‘ back 
hair.’ (See plate apart.) 

Fact is, she is not quite sure that 
this new coiffure is becoming. Itis 
delightfully big and high, you know, 
and has seven frizettes of sorts and 
sizes disposed in its various rolls 
and bows, and it is utterly unlike 
anything in nature, so it must be 
correct—but query becoming ? 

Miss Pink always remains a few 
minutes in her room after Louise 
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has gone to fasten Madame’s gown. 
She says she must get her fan and 
put on her gloves, but, in reality, she 
takes a good look at her sweet self 
in the long glass. 

‘One must be tidy, you see;’ and 
Louise is not always quite particular 
enough with the pins. ‘Above all 
things be tidy, was one of Fitz’s 
special advices. Not that one cares 
what Fitz says—now, after his ex- 
traordinary, not to say abominable 
behaviour since one came to town; 
having been such a darling in the 
20 
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country, saying all sorts of nice 
things about meeting one again in 
London, and dancing with one, and 
so on, and then! not even giving 
himself the trouble to come to five 
o’clock tea. And that day in Rotten 
Row! when one had put on one’s 
white and mauve bonnet specially 
for his benefit, and kept a vacant 
chair under one’s crinoline; and 
Mr. Fitz walked past in the shiniest 
of little boots, and took off his hat 
with a bland smile—never even 
coming near one. ‘He ought to 
have—to have his toes trodden on,’ 
says Miss Pink in hot anger—to her 
own reflection. Not that Miss 
Pink cares—oh, no,—she has plenty, 
plenty of other people to talk to, 
and plenty of people to dance with, 
for the matter of that—only he 
necdn’t have chosen to ask one for 
the waltz one had just given to the 
long plunger, with the eyeglass, 
and then go away altogether, and 
not ask one again. Oh, goodness! 
Mamma is calling. Down go the 
gloves; and the fan, rustle, rustle— 
gown catches on a nail. Miss Pink 


would swear, if she knew how; 


catches her dress all up in a bundle 
and rushes down stairs. There is a 
plunge, a struggle, John, the stoic, 
breathes hard with the responsibility 
of piloting the flounces past the 
wheels, and of causing the unwilling 
door to close on the crinolines. 

‘ Dear mamma—so sorry to have 
kept you waiting.’ 

‘What were you doing?’ says 
mamma, rather cross; ‘ you dawdle 
so dreadfully at night.’ 

‘Mamma’s gown is a trifle tight, 
to-night ;’ Louise has insinuated that 
‘Madame s‘engraisse,’ which is a 
deadly offence; so she relieves her 
feelings by bestowing a sort of rum- 
bling dubation on her daughter, on 
an accumulated score of small pec- 
cadilloes. 

There is considerable jolting and 
rumbling, and much hoarse yelling of 
names, in Hill Street, so a disjointed 
and mangled edition of the lecture 
only reaches Pinkina’s ears, and she 
is less awed and subdued than might 
be expected. 

‘Remember,’ says mamma, to 
wind up, ‘that I will not allow 
you to dance more than once with 
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any one whosoever—it is one of my 
rules.’ 

Whereto, Miss Pink replies 
meekly, ‘ Yes, mamma.’ 

Wondering, meanwhile, what it 
can possibly signify, when they are 
all so exactly alike, she never can 
tell one from the other; and she 
dances as gladly with Frizzle and 
Foozle of the Admiralty, as with 
Fritter and Twitter of the War 
Office. 

Miss Pink hasa hundred and twelve 
partners, and she does not know 
their names ; she does not ever expect 
to know them: but there is one who 
has earned her eternal gratitude by 
wearing a little curly beard, and she 
always remembers his dance. And 
there is a lord, who has such very 
red hair that one cannot mistake 
him. Whata pity they don’t each 
have a mark! Would not a cipher 
tattooed on the cheek be a brilliant 
idea? Orcut in the whiskers—of 
such as have whiskers—as one sows 
a name in mustard and cress, you 
know! Rather a poetic idea, eh! 
On the whole, Miss Pink is not sure 
that she appreciates the clerks, her 
cavaliers. She had visions of six foot 
heroes—like the pictures in ‘ Charles 
O’Malley,—beautiful people, with 
long moustaches ; whilst among her 
partners there is not a middle-sized 
moustache! ! Poor dear Miss Pink! 
Mamma puts all her grievances in 
her pocket, as she goes up stairs, 
and smiling, bowing, and amiability 
in general goes on when that rubi- 
con, the narrow door, is . It 
is quite possible to to three 
people at once—to recognise the ac- 
quaintances and to mark the likeliest 
place for a seat. A chaperone (a 
stout one especially) must have her 
wits about her, pretty much as a 
fox hunter in a crowd before a big 
fence. Noone so sharp as Mrs. Pink. 
She avoids good-tempered Lady 
Anne Marygold, who is in her usual 
— near the ae = “~ 

supposed purpose of thereby o 
taining fresh ~ but that her .three 
stout daughters may help her to 
keep the sashes closed. The dear 
old thing is rheumatic and cannot 
bear a draught. A battle goes on, as 
might be anticipated, between the 
oppressed dancers and her ladyship, 
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“** Above all things be tidy’ was one of Fitz's special advices.” 


[See “ Miss Pink’s First Season.” 




















for the right of way to the atmo- 
sphere, and one road to victory, alone, 
is open. Let there partners be found 
brave enough to risk their toes with 
the daughters, and let another hero 
entice the mamma to regions of 
lobster salad and champagne,—then 
—then only may ‘the casement be 
thrown wide.’ 

Alas! as yet the solution of that 
great problem, ‘ whether any onecan 
be found to dance with those patient 
graces’ has not yet come off. Mo- 
notony characterises their part of the 
evening’s proceedings,—monotony, 
diversified by fear or hope on the 
score of chicken and peaches, towards 
midnight. ‘ Will supper be attain- 
able or not?’ Not so with Miss 
Pink. She is in a tremendous state 
of mind at first, lest no one should 
dance with her,— lest her nose 
should be red,—lest her hair should 
be rough. Oh, dear! lest mamma 
should stay in the great room—and 
then it is so hot,and Miss Pink feels 
utterly miserable, for precisely two 
seconds, at the end of which period 
she perceives three of her pet part- 
ners coming towards her ; that Laura 
Finch has her old mn gown on 
again; that Dulcibelle is not waltz- 
ing; and that Fitz, in his white waist- 
coat, is in the next room, looking as 
if he had lost his way. 

Fitz always looks so, it is correct. 
You should give the young lady, 
whose hand you are soliciting for a 
valse, the impression that you are a 
philosopher bent on the discovery of 
the most abstruse sciences—non- 
chalant and slightly melancholy. 
It is the Faust valse,and Miss Pink 
is lancée, sailing round the rooms, 
before the crash begins, with little 
Wiffles of the Rifle Brigade. 

Happy Wiffles! he is nephew of 
the house; had come up from Win- 
chester on leave; did not expect to 
know a soul; had met and worship- 
ped Pinkina at Bromley last au- 
tumn. Was en quette by the door 
when she came in, and is for the 
present and future a triumphant 
Wiffles. 

Miss Pink fears no longer the fate 
of the Marygolds; she is specially 
popular to-night. 

Pinkina writes in her journal after 
each ball—‘that it has been even 
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more delightful than the last. Of 
course one does not allude to that 
horrible one, at Mrs. Mésalliance’s, 
where one’s dress was all torn to 
shreds, where that horrible man, 
with long hair, squeezed one’s hand 
in the Lancers, and was a nuisance 
in general by speechifying; where 
(worst of all misfortunes) one part- 
ner for the second galop never ap- 
peared to claim his privilege, but 
stayed in the tea room with some 
one else (Miss Pink saw him there). 
No, that ball is erased from the 
tablets of one’s memory. 

Pinkina is as good as gold about 
coming’ back to mamma. You see 
she has no ‘little affair’ going on 
yet. When the ‘ object’ comes—the 
attaché with plaintive eyes, who has 
not yet been introduced there, be- 
cause he has not quite finished break- 
ing his heart for Dulcibella, the last 
year’s beauty, but who means to begin 
breaking his heart for Pinkina next 
week—when, as we said, ‘the ob- 
ject ’’ comes on the stage, it will be 
more difficult to find mamma after 
the quadrille. The crowd will be- 
come so intense at that end of the 
room,one must have some ice. It 
will be so ‘ awfully hot inside.’ She 
will not find her memory so keenly 
retentive as to ‘ next dances’ as it is 
now. It will not be so easy to see 
Fritter and Twitter on the way to 
claim their waltzes. Miss Pink 
will be more easily tired, and will 
positively require a moment’s repose 
in the little room, with chintz sofas, 
china shepherdesses, and gardinia 
plants. 

Apropos, what. capital stories 
those little rooms might tell if they 
would! The soft, big sofa, where- 
on such snoozes were hoped for 
(not in vain) by the weary chaperone, 
and such awful twaddle spoken by 
the clerks and their partners. Did 
not Finctte sit a patient hour there- 
on, while the reticent squire, her 
present husband, hesitated to pro- 
pose? Do not the photo-books, the 
anti-maccassars, the housemaid’s 
dusters, and my lady’s worsted work, 
find refuge beneath its shadow, till 
the festivities be overpast ? 

And what sighs of agony have 
relieved the overtaxed feelings of 
Frizzle when those admirable boots 
202 
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of his became unbearable to his un- 
happy corns. 

What execrations have found a 
smothered vent behind those cur- 
tains, when Fan Featherfoot would 
not dance with the Yorkshireman, 
her admirer, and waltzed off before 
his eyes with Sabretache of the 
Blues ? 

Those little rooms are in every 
one’s confidence. My lady passes 
her ‘evil half-hour’ with the bills 
in that corner; Jeames, in lofty 
gloom, stands by that pretty door, 
stating how little he has been ac- 


MISS PINK’S PARTNERS. 


sorry she is engaged. Positively, 
not a dance to bestow.’ 

The lord with the red hair is for 
the next galop. That horrible Foozle 
has the last waltz—Foozle who 
kicks one, and who gets so soon 
giddy. 

‘Could not Foozle be thrown 
over ?” 

The ‘object’ is making an im- 
pression; he has such sad eyes, and 
such good gloves. 

That dreadful Foozle! How she 
snubs him when his dance comes 
off. She begs him not to bump her 
so much against people. And she 
should prefer the other room. She 
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customed to cold mutton. Laura 
and Flora drink tea and talk of 
bonnets {at five o’clock. And last, 
but not least, Sir Blank Nameless 
quotes there, to the unprotected 
listener, his own tic effusions. 
‘The Forsaken of Eaton Place’ and 
‘The Bereaved of Belgravia’ owe 
much to those chintz-decked re- 
treats. 


Miss Pink has just been intro- 
duced to the ‘object,’ Frederick 
Vane, Esq., Attaché to her Majesty’s 
legation at Dresden. ‘She is so 


[See p. 389. 


will not have any supper. She 
does not know his friend Gossip, 
and quenches Foozle’s intention of 
presenting the friend. 

Foozle is prostrated and fallen. 

Pinkina is quite ready to go 
home. The ‘object’ is standing 
near the door, you see; looks like 
taking one to the carriage. ‘ Wouldn’t 
dear mamma like to go? must be 
so very tired ?’ 

Of course Fred Vane is waiting 
to take her down; and he is pre- 
sented to mamma. He has a parti- 
cularly good manner with mammas. 
‘Will not Mrs. Pink have some 
supper?’ So charming to rest while 








off. She vex. 
so much again 
should prefer th 
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“The ‘ object’ is making an impression ; he has such sad eyes, and such good gloves.” 


[See “‘ Miss Pink’s First Season.” 
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the carriage is being called! One 
forgets how one yawned last night 
when one had to wait, and how, but 
ten minutes ago, one’s feet ached ! 

* Will Pinkina give him one dance 
next time? 

Yes, Pinkina will give him a 
dance.’ 

The Vane raises soft eyes in 
gratitude; Miss Pink is deeply im- 
pressed. ‘ Good-night, Miss Pink.’ 


These are Miss Pink’s favourite 
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ful way of not appearing when he 
is expected, and of making unheard- 
of efforts, and risking arrests, to 
accept one’s invitations to dinner. 
It is not for his looks that No. 4 is 
loved, but for his inward qualities. 
The fact is, Miss Pink believes him 
to be consumed by a hopeless at- 
tachment to herself; and how can 
she help being fond of a victim—a 
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THE TALL BROTHER WHO IS FOND OF TEA. 
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partners; and that is the divided 
state of her heart between their re- 
spective merits. It is a case of Box 
and Cox ; when one is out the other 


‘Number 1 waltzes all round her 
affections, but No. 2 sings like 
‘ten cherubs,’ and he finds one out 
at concerts, and comes to five o’clock 
tea. It is neck and neck between 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 3 is chiefly exciting because 
he is at Aldershott, and has a play- 
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[See p. 390. 


victim who provides her with mono- 
grams and helps her ball at cro- 
quet ? 

None of those are Frizzle or 
Foozle, nor are they Fritter or 
Twitter. Miss Pink esteems those 
young people but lightly now. She 
soars among secretaries and diplo- 
matists; she has a dawning respect 
for the peerage. (In quadrilles—they 
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seldom waltz well.) The landed 
gentry are not much to Miss Pink; 
she don’t mind them in Rotten 
Row: they ride good horses, but 
are apt to be ~~ and posi- 
tive; and they have large whiskers 
—she doesn’t like large whiskers— 
but, being a discerner in physiog- 
nomy, has discovered that a very 
slight silken moustache (whether it 
turn up or down signifies not) is an 
indication of merit. 

Miss Pink has a dear friend, with 
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whom she goes to tea at five o’clock. 
The friend is older than Miss Pink, 
and has charms and qualities which 
inspire Pinkina with reverence and 
awe. She ‘does her hair’ in a won- 
derful way; it looks as if it (the 
hair) had taken fright at something 
and fled to the back of her head, 
where it was caught and hung up 
by a ribbon. 

The friend knows a great deal of 
the world, and gives such good 
advice; and has a brother (which is 
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‘HOW SADLY THE MASK FALLS FROM THE FACE OF SOCIETY IN THE CLOAK-ROOM.’ 


more to the purpose)—a tall brother, 
who is fond of tea. He is not a 
clerk—he is not anything in parti- 
cular; he is rather eligible than 
otherwise, but not ponderous. He 
does not wear particularly good 
gloves, but he is ‘ very nice.’ Mrs. 
Pink is always charmed that her 
dear child should go to see her 
friend. 

_The brother has drawn such a 


[See p. 392. 


beautiful design in her monogram 
book — all pipes and _beer-jugs, 
twisted into every possible shape. 

Sometimes the friend’s mother 
comes in, and insists on hearing 
Miss Pink sing—which is dreadful. 
Pinkina requires a good deal of 
persuasion. 

‘ Now, just one little one. I know 
you do sing charmingly.’ 

Chorus: ‘Oh, do, do sing!’ 
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Pinkina grows very hot. 

‘Oh, indeed, indeed, not at all; 
scarcely ever, in fact.’ She doesn’t 
sing now; she never practises; and 
she has forgotten every thing; in- 
deed, she assures them, every 


g. 

‘Ohdo, now!’ The brother is so 
fond of singing. ‘ Ever so simple a 
ballad.’ ‘ Please, a ballad.’ 

Chorus: ‘ Oh, yes, now do!’ 

Miss Pink has taken off her gloves 





ask for music, they are like calves 
running before a carriage—you can 
by no means stop or turn them. 

So Pinkina begins; she forgets 
the words ; she suffers horribly ; the 
— is out of tune; but when it is 

ished they applaud her so im- 
mensely that she believes it can 
only have been her own ears that 
heard the evil sounds she has pro- 
duced ; and her determination never 
to sing again is shaken. 
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and turned round her chair, relent- 
ing. She becomes afresh restive at 
the last ‘ propos.’ 

Oh dear! she doesn’t know any- 
thing .English—only Italian things 
—only one Italian thing out of 
‘Semiramide;’ and it is a duet; 
and there is no one to sing the first 
part. 

That does not matter in the least. 


The friend’s mamma is resolved she 
shall sing. When people begin to 





‘THE CONCELT WAS CHARMING.” 


‘Goodness, where is the cloak? 
Mrs. Pink’s cloak?’ 

Pinkina does not half like the 
tussle that takes place before going 
away. The concert has been lovely, 
charming. To be sure, one was 
wedged in between the Marygolds, 
and Laura and Flora were behind, 
and the Ladies Catt in front—who 
are so very thin—and not a man 
could get near one; and only that 
stupid Spurs to speak to down- 
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stairs ; not one of one’s ‘ particulars’ 
to be seen. But still how perfectly 
the people did sing! How divine! 
how superb! how very pretty it all 
was! and how one’s gown is 
«rushed! Lady Sunflower looks 
quite refreshed; she had a nap 
during ‘Parige o Cara,’ that was 
worth ten snoozes at a drum. She 
will not have such another till next 
Sunday. 

Lady Sunflower has her own bag; 
you can see a huge T. 8S. in yellow 
braid on it when, aftera long plunge, 
she hoists the unshapely body 
aloft. 

Mrs. Seefar has no bag; but she 
is so sharp—so sharp, that not the 
sleépiest handmaid can defraud her 
of her gear. 

‘ Number nine hundred and sixty- 
seven, please,’ she squeaks ; ‘ the big 
bundle under the second chair in 
the corner; three red cloaks, one 
brown shawl, a white one,a fur boa, 
and a pair of overshoes—all tied up 
together.’ 

She is an excellent, careful mo- 
ther; she pins a handkerchief over 
her own head, ties the fur boa round 
her throat, and rushes at her 
daughters. 

‘ Here Alexiny! Seraphiny!’ (Mrs. 
Seefar is of Scottish extraction) ‘ put 
this on, quick, now! put it up tight; 
don’t catch cold.’ 

Seraphiny is in no hurry; two 
minutes more, and Twaddle, of the 
Inner Temple (he is an elder son), 
will be there, and to him might fall 
the privilege of disposing one of the 
red cloaks around her fair shoulders. 

How sadly the mask falls from 
the face of , society in the cloak- 
room! The bland gentlemen, the 
demure dames of middle age, how 
fierce, how objurgatory they become 
when their belongings are buried 
too deep, or the carriage can no- 
where be discovered ! 

How the jaws are distended, and 
the brows lowered, of those calm, 
dignified daughters; and how 
meanly does the nobler sex step 
out, with a cigar, to escape anxious 
quests for the missing footmen. 
Few and far between are the gentle 
youths who will hunt up carriages 
—few, and not always highly valued 
or adequately rewarded by the dam- 
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sels for whose sakes they bruise 
their toes and risk their shiny boots 
in by-streets. 

Pinkina herself has had to tuck 
up her petticoats and her dignity, 
and dodge under the horses’ heads 
to the other side of the square, 
where faithful Jeames had been de- 
sired to have the carriage in wait- 
ing, like modest Mr. Gilpin, ‘ two 
doors off.’ 

The cloak-room is verily a test as 
great, of temper and courage, as 
that much maligned field, the cro- 
quét ground. 


Pinkina is not fond of morning 
calls; but she does not dislike those 
that take her across Oxford Street, 
because one is close to ‘ M—— and 
S——-;’ and there is sure to be half 
a yard more of something indis- 
pensable to Louise which can be 
got nowhere else; and then, oh, 
delight indescribable, gowns, cloaks, 
gloves, ties, ribbons, little belts, big 
belts, what is there not there? First 
time Pinkina went to M—— and 
S—— in solemn procession, to lay 
in stores of vanities for the season, 
she was awed and depressed. 

The piles and piles of folded ma- 
terial speckled and spotted, like 
Jacob’s flock, that waylaid her if but 
a corner in her eye were unoccupied 
bythe great counters of temptation ; 
the stores of wonderful handker- 
chiefs, of reduced gréle muffs and 
cuffs that prowled in unforeseen 
angles. The supercilious Belgravian 
girls in pinched bonnets and their 
oldest muslins, that pushed aside in 
their diligent hunt for toggery, du plus 
neuf ; the blond damsels in sweeping 
black silks, that insinuated them- 
selves into Zouave jackets and big 
cloaks, and waved their slim figures 
before the mirrors to ensnare stout 
country ladies, by a delusive idea 
that the garment would produce a 
similar effect on their respectable 
backs; all tended to confuse and 
overpower Miss Pink: but the day 
came when she, too, peregrinated 
calmly in a pinched bonnet, and 
tightly-tied veil, over prostrate 
dresses and conglomerated mantles ; 
and it was there that Miss Pink 
bought her broad belt. - 

She is not quite satisfied that it 
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is a becoming addition to her ward- 
robe. Query, Does the waist look 
assmall in it as in a narrow one? 
Pinkina has imprisoned herself 
pretty securely therein, but the 
effect disappoints her. Tom, the 
Eton brother, is sarcastic and per- 
sonal in his remarks; supposes it is 
a bandage to bind up Pinkina’s 
broken heart ; asks if it is the cholera 
belt; manifests an undesirable 
amount of wit on the subject. 
‘Tuppence extra for manners’ has 
not been bestowed on Tom with 
success. 
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We regret extremely that this 
should be Miss Pink. [See page 385. ] 
Mrs. Pink has not the least idea 
where she is—Mrs. Pink, who makes 
it a rule always to know where she 
is. We repeat our regret that this 
should be Miss Pink. And that is 
not the lord with the red hair who 
is asking for the rose. Not even 
the Lincolnshire baronet, nor that 
lately bereaved owner of Fleshpots 
Abbey, of whom Mrs. Pink has so 
(justly) high an opinion. Nor is it 
Fred Vane ; even he lias expectations. 
It is the youngest of younger sons, 


THS BROAD LELT, 


Harry Goodlack, who goes out to 
India next week, and who is not 
even anybody’s nephew ! 

4He is morbid upon the subject of 
Pinkina. ‘He may keep the flower, 
‘mayn’t he? Oh, is she going al- 
ready? Is she tired of sitting there? 
Please not to go yet, just one minute 
more; it may years and years, 
ec. Burning skies of India, &c.’ 
—deep sighs, ad libitum. ‘One 
must meet one’s fate with what cou- 
rage one can; from the moment he 
first saw her, and so on. Does she 


remember? She had a blue ribbon 
in her hair?’ This is all very nice, 
but just fancy Mrs. Pink’s feelings 
all the time! 

Pinkina will put it all down in 
her journal, and she will cry a little, 
and look out of the window when 
she goes home; but the chances are, 
that the cats will spring miauling 
from the leads below, and a smut 
fall pensively from above on her 
upturned nose, and Miss Pink will 
shut the window, and wash her face, 
and consign Ensign Goodlack to 
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oblivion, as is her duty. ‘ Heartless 
woman,’ eh? Waita moment. The 
heartbroken lover, what will he do? 
He will think of Pinkina when he is 
not thinking of something else, or 
being as seasick as he was last voy- 
age; and he will find the pretty 
speeches and languid glances he be- 
stowed on Miss Pink come in very 
nicely, warmed up, for his desperate 
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affaire du ceur with Miss Bangles 
at Bubblepore. 


‘ Brings people so nicely together.’ 
This is the correct thing to say of 
croquét; as if one were not tired to 
death of being brought together— 
dear me! 

Oh! weariness and abomination, 
to be ‘ brought’ into a dusty square, 
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to eat the perpetual strawberry to 
the sound of the eternal brass band, 
under the eyes of the youthful 
population of the crossing. 

When Pinkina has an entirely 
new and killing get-up, and a hat 
of unusual wickedness, she doesn’t 
mind it so much; besides, bronze 
boots and red heels are appreciated 


at croquét; but still, what a nuisance 
to have to hold a mallet when you 
have a parasol, and a coffee c 

your two hands, and then Jack "Bip 
looks so hopelessly dismal if you 
don’t pay attention to the. game; 
and none of the nice ones play— 
none of the ‘ objects’ — No. 4, 
and she is quite tired of him. 
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Fred Vane is apt to dawdle under a 
tree with Dulcibella (whereas, Pink- 
ina hates Dulcibella and would be 
very glad to see her bonnet crushed 
or her hair out of order), and then 
the Sunflower girls get hold of 
Spurs and de Butes, (de Butes is 
No. 2,) and sit on chairs and talk; 
and one can’t sit down oneself 
for half a second before a distracted 
host runs up with a mallet, and im- 
plores one to join a game— Won't 
one play? and his object being 
usually to dis of a given num- 
ber of mallets, he thrusts it into 
one’s newly-gloved hand, or drops it 
on one’s toes, or at all events breaks 
the thread of one’s little ideas; and 
we all know how rare an idea is in 
London, and how tenaciously it 
should be retained and spun to its 
ufmost limits. Pinkina never loses 
her temper at croquét—oh dear, 
no, (?)—well yes, of course she 
doesn’t mean to deny she was a little 
rovoked that day in Berkeley 
uare; but it was not because her 
ball was croqueted away so often, 
she did not care two straws about 
that; but it was so absurd of Dulci- 
bella to go on in the way she did, 
pretending the balls would noi re- 
main steady unless Fred Vane held 
them when she put her foot on them. 
Mr. Vane must have hated kneeling 
there, Pinkina thinks; and then 
really how shockingly Dulcibella 
spooned—spooned so openly—Pink- 
ina does not mean a pun, she is quite 
above punning on such a subject. 
But it grieves her for the dignity of 
the sex, that such conduct should be 
too sadly common at the present day. 
It fully accounts to her for the con- 
duct and the opinions of so many of 
the men she knows, and it is too 
bad, too hard, on those who do not, &c. 
Miss Pink becomes slightly morbid, 
and her phraseology particularly 
involved on the subject of croquét 
towards the end of the season. 
Pinkina’s symmetrical ankles ache 
with continual standing under 
blackened trees ;, her eyes are weary 
of the sight of red and black balls. 
It is toujours perdrix; and alas! the 
taste for lemon ice begins to pall even 
on her fresh young senses. It is 
becoming impossible to discover 
anew trimming for dresses; so 
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many have been invented and worn 
out. Mamma Pink is beginning to 
say, ‘ Your green and white will do 
perfectly well for the end of the 
time,’ and ‘Ido not mean to give you 
another bonnet.’ When it comes to 
‘no more bonnets,’ it is high time 
to leave town. 

Pinkina feels herself a wiser, and, 
for the time, a sadder young woman. 
She has written three pages in her 
journal‘on the knowledge of human 
nature to be acquired during a so- 
journ in London, and she has de- 
veloped some very fine and original 
ideas, which she rather thinks would 
benefit society if more widely cir- 
culated. Such as ‘People crowd 
their rooms too much; one’s plea- 
sure and one’s dress suffer equally. 
Men are too apt to tread on one’s 
dress when it is long behind. Old 
young ladies would be better em- 
ployed in teaching their little 
nephews and nieces than in filling 


‘up the Lancers that are already too 


crowded!’ The last cutting sarcasm 
was written with dashes and notes 
of exclamation in the journal after 
Lady Sunflower, ‘ the dansante,’ and 
was, we fear, levelled at those ma- 
ture persons, the daughters of her 
ladyship’s sister. Also Miss Pink 
records, that one should not trust 
too much to the civil speeches of 
mankind in general (and of Fitz in 

icular); which moral remark was 
indited shortly after her return from 
that pic-nic, whereat the recreant 
Fitz manifested such renewed 
allegiance, such fresh devotion. 
Fitz is a time-server; Fitz has ob- 
served Pinkina’s success in the eyes 
of men, and has meanly placed her 
colours in his cap, after assuring 
himself that he is thereby only 
following the fashion; and Pinkina 
writes morally on the matter, writes 
most wisely, and acts (as she should 
do) exactly in the reverse of her 
proposed line of conduct. She is 
immensely kind to Fitz, believes in 
him implicitly, deposes two or three 
peculiar objects to erect a special 
throne for him, and confides such of 
her sentiments to his sympathetic 
ear as have weighed most deeply on 
what she is pleased to call her heart. 
We have our doubts as to the full 
development of that very apocry- 
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hal part of the human frame in 
fiss Pink. Query, In one’s first sea- 
son is there even time for such a 
thing? It is, we should say, best 
left at home—the heart—or lent by 
& prudent young lady to her mamma, 
to be placed out at the best interest 
for her. 
Pinkina is going out of town 
now; she has such a store of horri- 
ble old gowns and gloves and shoes, 
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she means to make a bonfire of 
them, and with the survivors of 
her glories she will astonish the 
weak minds at the county ball, and 
will perplex the curate’s daughter 
at home. She is in a great hurry— 
has a thousand things to do—shop- 
ping, she must rush off to Mrs. 
Brown’s, and to M—— and S——. 
Adieu, Pinkina! 
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ITHOUT politeness the world 
of men would be little better 
than the world of brutes. Civilised 
men are far from unanimous; but 
then they agree to differ civilly. In so- 
ciety people often make war; but in 
good society they never declare it. 
Good breeding requires that even 
enemies should avoid offensive forms 
and expressions. You may go out 
with a man to shoot him through 
the heart in a duel, but you must 
bow to him politely first. An insult 
may even be returned politely. 
When Lauzun broke his sword in 
the presence of Louis XIV., saying, 
‘I will no longer serve a king who 
does not keep his word,’ the king 
threw his cane out of the window, 
adding, ‘ 1t shall never be said that 
I have thrashed a man of noble 
birth!’ The thrashing was given 
morally, and the outraged royal 
dignity was fully satisfied. 

As to polite rebukes, they are not 
uncommon, and are far more easy 
to administer. Frederick, called the 
Great, of Prussia, was at least a very 
great snuff-taker. To save the 
trouble of continually putting his 
hand in his pocket, he had a snuff- 
box on the chimney-piece of every 
room in the suite of rooms he occu- 
pied. One day, when busy in his 
cabinet, he saw a page, who fancied 
he was not observed, unceremoni- 
ously tasting the royal snuff. He 
took no further notice at the time; 
but about an hour afterwards he 
oes the page to bring him the 

x. 

‘Take a pinch,’ said the king. 
* How do you find it?’ 
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* Excellent, sire.’ 

‘ And the box?” 

‘ Superb, sire.’ 

‘Very well, sir; keep it, then. It 
hardly holds enough for us two.’+ 

Politeness lends an additional 
charm to every kind of social inter- 
course. It is to society what perfect 
tune is to the keyboard of a piano. 
Every member of society should be 
polite and decorous, just as every 
note in the musical scale ought to 
sound its exact pitch amongst the 
other notes. A knowledge of what 
politeness requires will often pre- 
vent discordant sounds. 

The study of the social code 
adopted by the world in which we 
move is, therefore, necessary for 
whoever wishes to figure creditably 
in that world. But rules alone are 
not sufficient ; there are exceptional 
occasions when they fail to apply, 
and in which we must be guided by 
the spirit of courtesy. Deference to 
others, obedience to elders, submis- 
sion to rank and authority, are the 
very essence of that spirit. George 
III. once complimented Dr. John- 
son in highly flattering terms re- 
specting his writings. Somebody 
asked the doctor, ‘And what did 
you say to all that?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ was the judicious reply. 
‘Was I to bandy compliments with 
my sovereign?’ He accepted the 
royal approbation, as was his duty. 

A new ambassador, Lord S——, 
whose social tact was highly spoken 
of, arrived at the court of Louis XTV. 
The king, wishing to test his polite- 
ness, invited him to a shooting- 
party. At the moment of starting 
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to drive to the wood, the king, 
drawing back, gave him the pre- 
cedence, saying, ‘ Get into the car- 
riage, Monsieur |]’Ambassadeur.’ 
Lord S—— did not wait to be twice 
told to do so. Instead of humbly 
retreating and attempting to decline 
so great an honour, he obeyed at 
once; thus treating the royal invi- 
tation as an order which he was not 
even permitted to discuss. The 
king, who was the politest man of 
his day, perfectly appreciated the 
move, and remarked, with a smile, 
‘ Decidedly, Lord S—— is a well- 
bred man.’ 

It is often, therefore, the truest 
politeness simply to do what you 
are requested to do. 

Politeness is not exactly a virtue, 
but an imitation and assumption of 
certain virtues. It induces us to 
appear kind, self-denying, indulgent, 
modest, because it would be uncivil 
and rude to appear the contrary. 
We are polite for our own sakes 
quite as much as for other people’s. 
Politeness is the art of disguising 
our feelings and passions rather 
than of repressing them ; it is a sense 
of propriety rather than of justice ; 
it does not make a man better, but 
it renders him infinitely more soci- 
able—as is indicated by the deriva- 
tion of the word itself and its 
synonymes. The root of politeness 
is modcs, a town; courtesy comes to 
us from courts; and civility, civi- 
litas, according to Ainsworth, is the 
courtesy which citizens use to one 
another. Politeness, not content 
with avoiding everything that can 
possibly displease, continually and 
actively strives to please. It modi- 
fies the demeanour as well as the 
conduct, and adds a charm to the 
most trifling actions. When simply 
and naturaliy practised and without 
any affectation, it almost amounts 
to friendship and affection. 

The forms of politeness have 
varied greatly in different ages of 
the world, and they still differ in 
several of their details in different 
countries even of Europe. Differ- 
ences of religion and of political 
institutions naturally have their 
effect on the manners of a nation. 
In the course of time those effects 
accumulate, and show themselves 
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in discrepancies of etiquette. Each 
thus acquires a little code of bye- 
laws, which must be obeyed by all 
who mix much with that particular 
group or race of mankind. We may, 
however, safely assert that, as 
French is the language of courts 
and diplomacy, so French manners 
are upon the whole the rule in good 
continental society. 

All men in England are equal 
before the law; but our social in- 
equality is great. What a gap be- 
tween the squire and the labourer! 
The labourer takes off his hat to 
the squire, but the squire does not 
take off his hat to him. What an 
abyss between the riders in Rotten 

tow and the orators and their audi- 
ence in the park, met to discuss 
Garibaldi’s departure! English so- 
ciety is made up of a series of sets, 
cliques, or coteries—castes they can 
hardly be called, since the position 
they give is not unalterable—each 


of which looks down upon that 


which is, or which it fancies below 
itself. On the Continent generally 
political liberty and equality may 
be less, but social equality is greater. 
Parisian electors cannot meet to 
discuss politics in numbers exceed- 
ing twenty; public meetings are 
not to be thought of; political agi- 
tation is almost a crime; but at 
Parisian public fétes and in places 
of public resort, every individual 
has an equal right and an equal 
standing, which no other individual 
may infringe or gainsay. The public 
voice upholds this principle of com- 
parative equality ; the nation prides 
itself on the national politeness. 
Woe be to any one who, by pre~- 
tentious airs or discourtesy, attempts 
to ‘ try it on,’ whether insolence and 
arrogance cannot gain social mastery. 
A severe lesson is in store for him 
or her—if the would-be bully is not 
at once snuffed out by ridicule. 

Pau is a curious town, a favourite 
resort of invalids and idlers, whose 
population consequently consists of 
a certain number of inhabitants and 
a very great many strangers. Every- 
body lets furnished apartments, 
from the humblest citizen to the 
highest personage. Generals, counts, 
and marquises advertise their rooms 
‘ with a south aspect and a fine view 
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of the Pyrenees.’ There is no harm 
in this; it is excessively convenient ; 
but it lately gave occasion for a 
sharp retort. 

Madame C——, the wife of one of 
the richest merchants in Paris, was 
remarked for the elegance of her 
dress. Such elegance, displayed by 
a simple commoner, displeased one 
of the noble dames of Pau, Madame 
la Comtesse d’Asterisk. 

‘What do you call that? she 
said, contemptuously glancing at 
the Parisienne. 

‘That is Madame C——,’ was 
replied to her. 

* Ah! yes, I know,’ the Comtesse 
answered. ‘ She’s a linendraper.’ 

Madame C——, who overheard 
every word of the conversation, in- 
quired in turn, loud enough to be 
heard, and pointing with her finger 
to the haughty lady, ‘ What do you 
call that ?’ 

‘It is Madame d’ Asterisk.’ 

‘Ah! yes, I know. She’s a letter 
of lodgings. We think of taking 
her rooms next season.’ 

Attention to one’s outward ap- 

ce is one of the first elements 
of politeness. Want of cleanliness, 
slovenly or dilapidated attire, are an 
affront to the persons we approach. 
Anything like dirtiness—the very 
word offends—is utterly unpardon- 
able and inadmissible. Man, natu- 
rally the nudest of animals, has 
necessarily the greatest need of per- 
sonal neatness. Mostof the nations 
of antiquity bathed daily, or oftener. 
Ablutions were, and still are in 
many countries, a religious practice. 
Perfumes are quite gone out of 
fashion, being left to be used almost 
exclusively by persons of question- 
able health, or worse, of question- 
able character. 

Dress is a serious consideration, 
both socially and sumptuarily. For 
men, simplicity is the rule, together 
with a slowness to adopt the newest 
and extremest fashions. Masculine 
costume is much more uniform now 
than when almost every grade and 
profession had each its characteristic 
dress. Dress was once a mark of 
caste, and only another form of 
social . John Kirby, the 
grandfather of the entymologist, a 
land-surveyor and schoolmaster, in 
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one of his letters speaks of wearing 
mourning on the death of a near 
relation as being incompatible with 
his rank, and that the neighbouring 
gentry would be displeased were he 
to presume to put it on. But the 
first French Revolution had a power- 
ful influence in levelling costume, 
and the tendency is to still greater 
uniformity—as most ladies who 
have housemaids are well aware. 
The attorney is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the Member of Par- 
liament, the barrister from the artist. 
French violinists, however, M. Co- 
mettant tells us—all Frenchmen, 
indeed, who assume to be distingué 
—have the habit of keeping their 
black dress coat buttoned in front. 

Neat, becoming, simple dress, 
well befitting the age of the wearer 
and without the least extravagance 
in any way, is an indication of good 
sense and orderly conduct. To 
dress with propriety, is both to re- 
spect others and to respect one’s self. 
It is curious that even people who 
neglect themselves still like to see 
those about them smart and tidy. 

Black coat and pantaloons are 
indispensable in France for a first 
or specially formal call, a grand 
dinner, or a ball. In some towns, 
the dress-coat is insisted upon, even 
for concerts; in case of doubt, there- 
fore, you will keep on the safe side 
by wearing it. A white waistcoat is 
more grande cérémonie than a black 
one; the same as to the cravat. A 
hat as brilliant as polished jet, 
shining varnished boots or bottines— 
for shoes, even varnished, are né- 
gligé, and call to mind the waiters 
at restaurants—together with- per- 
fect gloves, are points respecting 
which two opinions are not per- 
mitted. 

Gloves are an item of such im- 
portance, that they cannot be dis- 
missed without a word in passing. 
The proverb says ‘ Bien ganté et 
bien chaussé, on va partout.’—‘ Well 
gloved and well shod, you may 
present yourself anywhere.’ There 
are occasions which allow you to 
dispense with gloves, as when gar- 
dening, fishing, or indulging in 
other open-air recreations allowed 
to gentlemen ; but there is no oc- 
casion on which you may appear 
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with holey, greasy, shabby gloves. 
In the very highest society, the 
same pair of gloves may not be 
worn twice; at least they must 
never betray the slightest trace of 
having been worn. Morning gloves, 
walking gloves, calling gloves, even- 
ing gloves, must be ever spotless, 
fresh, and new. Consequently, the 
glover’s bill is one of the heaviest 
items of the personal budget. M. 
Mortemart-Boisse states that a man 
of fashion may easily spend eighteen 
thousand francs, or seven hundred 
and twenty pounds a year, on gloves. 
Those who have less than seven 
hundred a year must compromise 
the matter as well as they can. 

Soon after the Lady Bianca Bian- 
caville disgraced herself by a ~" 
match with Mr. Nero Nobody, I 
happened to dine at a wealthy man- 
sion. Of course, everybody had 
their word to say. 

‘ Poor things!’ observed a dow- 
ager by my side. ‘ They have only 
eight hundred a year between them.’ 

‘ No more!’ exclaimed the lady of 
the house. ‘ Why that will only 
just serve them for gloves.’ 

‘ It is very lucky for me,’ I said, 
‘that it is not yet the fashion to 
dine in gloves; for I never had 
eight hundred a year, and most 
likely never shall.’ 

The fine folks present were good 
enough not to appear shocked at 
my bold confession of gloveless 
poverty, but bore it with the equa- 
nimity with which we support other 
people’s sorrows. 

Gloves should fit like a second 
-> and be worn buttoned at the 

wrist. A French authority (Al- 
phonse Karr) tells you to take a 
gentleman’s hand with your own 
ungloved, in token of frankness and 
sincerity; but to keep your glove 
on when you touch a lady’s, as a 
proof of the respect with which you 
regard her. Gloves also have their 
court etiquette. Ifyou are honoured 
by the Pope with an audience, his 
secret chamberlain, Monsignore Bor- 
romeo, begs you to take off your 
gloves before entering. ‘ The Holy 
Father,’ he tells you, ‘ like the Holy 
Communion, is approached only 
with ungloved hands.” I suppose 
it was in obedience to a similar rule 
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that the sorceresses of old, as Ca- 
nidia and Sagana, took out their 
false teeth, and took off their false 
hair before they set to work to raise 
the ghosts of the dead. 

The cravat merits more attention 
than is often bestowed upon it. It 
meets you face to face every time 
you converse with a gentleman; 
you cannot help observing it. It is 
the pedestal, as it were, on which 
the whole of the countenance is 
based. An ill-tied, wisped - up, 
muddled cravat is enough to pre- 
judice you against a new acquaint- 
ance. Of all our articles of clothing, 
it is the only one which is a proof 
of the wearer’s personal taste and 
skill. We draw on our stockings, 
we pull on our boots, we slip on 
our coat, and we put on our hat; 
but we are obliged to adjust and tie 
our cravat. Stocks, with false and 
ready-made bows, convenient enough 
for ple who dress in a hurry, 
will Ne tisdained by the really well- 


‘dressed man, almost as much as pa- 


per shirt-collars. 

‘What have you got there?’ 
somebody asked of Brummel’s valet, 
as he left his master’s dressing-room 
with a huge bundle of crumpled 
white cravats under his arm. 

‘ These are our failures,’ he re- 
awd ‘ Happily we have succeeded 
at last.’ 


To tie a cravat well, requires 
patience, tact, a keen perception of 
graceful form, and great delicacy of 
manipulation combined with de- 
cision. One of these days, I must 
shut myself up for a week in strict 
seclusion, to improve and experi- 
ment in the art of tying a white 
cravat. 

The differential hn ory of the 
hat, at home and abroad, are note- 
worthy. With us, its principal 
office is to cover the head and keep 
it warm—which was why the cele- 
brated miller wore a white one. Else- 
where, indeed, the word couvre-chef 
implies the same; besides which, 
the hat is to the gentleman what 
the fan is to the lady, an imple- 
ment of coquetry, an aid to deport- 
ment, a means of expressing senti- 
ment. A hat, on the Continent, 
has very hard and endless work to 
do. Your hatter will recommend 
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you one with a stiff brim, pour saluer, 
for bowing service; for, remember, 
you must take your hat quite off 
your head, to gentlemen as well as 
to ladies, and often even to inferiors, 
under pain of being considered mal 
élevé, ill-bred. Merely touching 
your hat and nodding, is far too 
familiar and unceremonious, except 
in the case of great intimacy. To 
show how thoroughly they salute 
you (not doing it by halves), some 
people, who wear caps, will seize 
that covering by the crown, grasp- 
ing it with the open hand, and so 
remove it bodily. 

The hat has its eloquence as well 
as the eye. Made to descend very 
low, when off, it savours of the 
pride which apes humility. The 
degree of its elevation, the position 
in which it is held, the length of 
time it is kept in suspense before 
returning to its place, the motion of 
the arm, all telegraph the wearer’s 
feelings. 

So useful an article enjoys its 
privileges ; it is admitted to evening 
parties and must not be laid aside, 
except for the purposes of musical 


rformance or taking refreshment. 
When, speaking to a lady in the 
street, you remove your hat, you 
may not replace it until she tells 


you. Not to return a bow in kind, 
is arrogant; not to return it at all, 
is an insult which may lead to fatal 
consequences. In a bank, on the 
Continent, it is unpolite to keep the 
hat on, as we do; in @ synagogue, 
it is irreverent to take it off. At 
the baths of Leuk (Switzerland), 
you are admitted gratis to see ladies 
and gentlemen bathing together in 
the interior basin, on the sole con- 
dition of shutting the door after you 
and taking off your hat. If you 
omit either form, a score of voices 
will soon call you to order. So 
much for the spectators; the bathers 
there are forbidden to enter into 
religious controversy—a prohibition 
which seems needless, as, practically, 
all are Baptists. 

In several Northern and German 
capitals, when you do obeisance in 
the streets to passing kaisers, kings, 
grand dukes, or reigning serene 
highnesses and transparencies, you 
are expected not to pass on yourself 
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while you take your hat off, but to 
stand stock still until the act of 
reverence is completed. Not to 
salute the lady at the counter, or 
the assembled company, on entering 
a café, restaurant, cercle, estaminet, 
or public room, is, in foreign parts 
generally, a very capital omission. 
As to ladies’ dress, gentlemen are 
allowed little more than a financial 
interference with it. All they have 
to do, is to admire, and pay the bill. 
Still we may hint that a lady, re- 
ceiving guests, will carefully avoid 
eclipsing them by her garments or 
ornaments. She will be under- 
dressed, rather than not, in order to 
let them shine with greater éclat. 
Away from home, she will dress to 
do honour to her host and hostess ; 
at home, so as to do honour to her 
visitors. In neither case should 
the gratification of her own personal 
vanity be the object in view. 
Probably the two sumptuary ex- 
tremes of female dress in Europe 
are to be found in France and 
Sweden respectively; the former 
country spending all, the latter 
economizing all she can. Next to 
the American civil war, women’s 
dress in Paris is the most extrava- 
gantly expensive thing going. A 
woman will hang about her person 
her husband’s whole income and 
her children’s fortune. ‘ A Camellia,’ 
says Michelet—. e. a light-charac- 
tered lady—‘ will engulf (for her 
toilette) more than a whale.’ The 
Court sets the example of expen- 
siveness: it is a tradition of the 
empire. Napoleon I. privately lec- 
tured a Prefet of the Seine for 
coming to the Tuileries in a béred 
carriage; and he openly scolded a 
lady for appearing before him in a 
dress which he recognized as an 
old acquaintance, asking her whether 
her husband’s pay was not sufficient 
to buy a new gown. Ladies now 
invited to Compiégne or Fontaine- 
bleau for a week, are expected never 
to wear the same morning or even- 
ing dress twice, which amounts to 
fourteen new dresses for the visit, 
at least; for if a lady chose to wear 
dresses a day, nothing is easier 
than to find opportunities of dis- 
playing them. Say that a lady 
moving in high Parisian society, 
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can contrive to manage, with the 
very moderate allowance of only five 
new dresses per week during a 
three months’ season, it makes a 
little total of sixty dresses. Calcu- 
late the cost of these at a minimum 
price, and it still comes to a heavy 
amount; reckon it at a maximum, and 
it is enough to make a Rothschild 
look grave. 

The Swedes, on the contrary, not 
being rich, try to make a respect- 
able appearance by a small expen- 
diture. At the ball given at the 
Exchange of Stockholm, to the 
royal family, on the New-Year’s Day, 
by the bourgeoisie, in which every 
trade is represented, the rule is that 
all the ies, the Queen included, 
appear in black ; because everybody 
is supposed to have the means of 
buying a black silk dress. A black 
silk dress, it is taken for granted, is 
to be found in every citizeness’s ward- 
robe. Coloured ribbons, trimmings, 
flowers, feathers, and jewels may 
be superadded ad libitum. A lady 


may put on at that ball ten thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of diamonds, if 
she have them; but a black top and 


skirt must be the groundwork of the 
whole. 

On the same economical principle, 
the maids of honour and ladies in 
waiting on the Queen of Sweden 
must dress in black when on dut 
(except on the occasion of a wed- 
ding or 2 christening); when not in 
attendance, they may wear black, or 
not, as pleases them best. Their 
distinctive mark from other ladies 
oo satin sleoves, barred with 


If the French versus the Swedish 
system of dress were put to the 
vote of the assembled fathers and 
husbands—ay, and the suitors too 
—of Europe—which, do you think, 
would gain the majority ? 

No one is fond of making calls. 
Calls are certainly a great waste of 
time. Still, calling must be done, 
and, therefore, may as well be done 

roperly. There are a few mem- 
of society whose time is valu- 
able, and fully occupied — medical 
men, authors, lawyers, statesmen— 
who, by a rebellious effort, emanci- 
pate themselves, generally, from 
making or returning calls. They 
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get their calling done by their wives, 
or leave it undone. But the omis- 
sion is hazardous, especially at the 
outset of a man’s career. It may 
get excused, or it may not. The 
higher his position in the world, the 
more rigorously is he obliged to 
comply with the observances due to 

is equals; so that he is far from 
being absolved from the duty. The 
parties who fancy themselves neg- 
lected or slighted without sufficient 
reason are naturally more or less 
offended. When a man’s rank or 
office is in any way representative or 
ornamental, he is more than ever 
bound to comply with the routine of 
formal visiting. 

I was once present in a foreign 
capital when a lady—a British sub- 
ject — managed, on some trifling 
grounds, to get the English minister 
to call upon her at her hotel. He 
came, attended. On discovering 
the slight importance of the case, 
he was very stiff and curt, and, on 
leaving, slammed the door after him 
so loudly, that every one on the 
same floor of the house could hear 
it. However frivolous the lady’s 
ages to induce him to come might 

, was he right in expressing his 
opinion by slamming the door? The 
object of his residence in that city 
was, that he might see and be seen, 
might listen to and answer the ap- 
plications of his countrymen. Above 
all, a diplomatist is forbidden by his 
office ever to show temper, quite as 
much as he would by Talleyrand 
ever to manifest zeal. 

Business visits are altogether ex- 
empted from the rules which apply 
to calls in general. The person who 
receives them is not bound to offer 
any other civility than his attention. 
He is not required to rise at the en- 
trance of an applicant, nor to ac- 
knowledge his departure with more 
than a bow. In short, the truest 
politeness during business visits is 
for one party to be as brief and ex- 
plicit, and the other as obliging and 
communicative as possible. Tho 
same applies to business letters. 

One great difference in calling, at 
home and abroad, is, that here new 
comers wait to be called upon, 
while, elsewhere, they are the first 
to present themselves to the persons 
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whom they wish or feel entitled to 
visit. An approach to the foreign 
system is pomted out by A 
in his ‘ Hints on Etiquette:’ ‘ When 
a family arrive in London, they 
should send dut cards to their ac- 
quaintance, to inform them of that 
event, as well as of their address.’ 
According to the same authority, 
with us, when a wedding takes 
place in a family, the cards of the 
newly-married pair are sent round 
to all their acquaintances, to apprise 
them of the event. The cards are sent 
out by the bridegroom to his ac- 
uaintances, and by the parents of 
the bride to theirs. In some in- 
stances the cards have been united 
by silken or silver cords; but this 
mode has not been adopted by people 
of fashion. 

After the honeymoon, or on their 
return from the wedding trip, the 
young people ‘sit up,’ or remain at 
home, to receive company. In 
France no wedding-cards are sent; 
but the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom distribute letters of 
Suire part to such a wide circle—to 
persons with whom they have the 
slightest acquaintance—that the ob- 
ject would appear to be less a civility 
than a public advertisement of the 
circumstance. Thus people in busi- 
ness send letters of faire part to 
distant persons and customers with 
whom they have merely business 
connections. A quite sufficient ac- 
knowledgment of the attention is to 
return your own card by post in an 
unsealed envelope. As soon as pos- 
sible—sometimes only two or three 
days—after the wedding, the new- 
married couple call on the friends, 
beginning with their nearest rela- 
tions, with whom they wish to live 
on terms of intimacy. The calls 
are duly returned, and matters then 
settle down into the regular routine 
which is sup to occur after 
‘the end’ of the third volume of a 
fashionable novel. 

Of course, you rise to receive and 
welcome visitors, and see them seated 
before resuming your own seat. 
Dismissing them is an affair of 
greater complexity and delicacy. It 
makes some difference whether the 
reception-room is on the first floor, 
as in a London house, or on a level 
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with the hall, as in a country man- 
sion. In England, it is permitted, 
when visitors rise to take leave, to 
ring and allow the servant to ac- 
company them to the door; abroad, 
the only excuse for not doing so 
yourself, is the presence of other 
visitors, whom you cannot leave to 
conduct those who are departing. 
True politeness, indeed, would induce 
you to show how unwilling you are 
to part with your guests by remain- 
ing with them as long as you can, 
instead of ae sight of them as 
soon as — 

‘The Habits of Good Society,’ by 
far the fullest and completest recent 
English work on the subject, tells us 
that ‘ ceremonial visits must be made 
the day after a ball, when it will 
suffice to leave a card; within a day 
or two after a dinner-party, when 
you = to make the visit per- 
sonally, unless the dinner was a 
semi-official one, such as the lord 
mayor’s; and within a week of a 
small , when the call should 
certainly be made in person. All 
these visits should be short, lasting 
from twenty minutes to half an hour 
at the most.’ 

A week is the utmost limit for 
returning a formal visit; to exceed 
it, gives great offence.. When 
General Rostolan, a strict discipli- 
narian, succeeded the Duke of 
Reggio as Commander-in-Chief of 
the French forces at Rome, he 
called, accompanied by his staff, on 
each of the five cardinals who then 
formed the Provisional Executive 
Committee. 

Eight days elapsed; not an emi- 
nence stirred; the general awaited 
them in vain. On the ninth, he 
sent them word that if they did not 
call on him in the course of the day, 
he should feel himself obliged, very 
much to his regret, to assert his own 
dignity, and the respect due to his 
official position, by sending a picquet 
of foot-noldiers to fetch them. 

The knocker is nearly obsolete in 
England. The next generation will 
have to study its varieties in mu- 
seums. Not so in many continental 
towns. It may, therefore, be as 
well to remark, that the roulades 
and solo performances on that in- 
strument, for which our footmen 
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were celebrated, will hardly bear 
exportation. In fact, they would 
cause more surprise than pleasure, 
as has sometimes happened even 
at home. ‘The Roman Assembly’ 
(‘The Habits’ tells us) ‘used to 
break up if thunder was heard ; 
and in days of yore a family assem- 
bly was often broken up very hur- 
riedly at the thunder of the knocker, 
one or other of the daughters ex- 
claiming, “I’m not dressed, mam- 
ma!” and darting from the room.’ 

Our ‘ Knock and Ring’ isan invi- 
tation to noise, as well as a confes- 
sion of the dispersed state of the 
family—of a house divided. You 
are tacitly requested to give a stout 
pull, to wake up the servants dozing 
down-stairs, and also to sound an 
audible notice of your arrival to the 
occupants of the drawing-room aloft. 
A French juge de paix or other ma- 
gistrate will call at your door with a 
knock as unpretending as the post- 
man’s. 
is only permitted when the bell 
won’t speak without it. A common 
inscription outside office doors is, 
Entrez sans frapper, ‘Come in with- 
out knocking.’ The drollest notice 
of the kind on record occurred dur- 
ing the first French Republic. It 
inculcated the social equality and 
fraternity of every citizen, thus: 
Ici on se tutoie, Fermez la porte, s’il 
vous plait, ‘Here people are ad- 
dressed as thou and thee. Shut the 
door, if you please.’ 

When the person on whom you 
call is absent, or not visible, you 
leave your visiting card—a happy 
invention. It is usual to turn up 
the corner or end of the card when 
delivering it to the servant; about 
the interpretation of which myste- 
rious fold learned doctors are not 
agreed. Aywyos says, that should 
there be daughters or sisters resid- 
ing with the lady called on, it is 
done to signify that the visit is 
meant for them also. Muller’s 
‘Politesse Francaise’ informs us 
that it is intended to show that the 
call was made in person. Perhaps, 
originally, it may have been meant 
as a proof that the caller was not 
one of those genteel mendicants who 
send in their card, and ask to have 
it back again, for future use, after 
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they have pocketed their half-a- 
crown. 

As a card may be substituted for 
a call, calling resolves itself into 
three degrees of comparison: the 
superlative— when you call, enter 
the house, and pay your compliments 
personally ; the comparative—when 
you drive to your friend’s door, and 
leave your card without quitting 
your carriage; the positive—when 
you simply send your card by the 
hands of a servant. A card is thus 
a homeopathic call, a call adminis- 
tered in its mildest form; it is the 
infinitesimal element of calling. The 
two latter modes are common in 
Italy, and possibly may have reached 
us thence. Young single ladies, 
abroad, are not allowed to have in- 
dependent cards all to themselves. 
They take their place on their 
mamma’s family omnibus card, 
thus :— 

Madame et Mademoiselle dA BC. 

One particular class of visits can- 
not, on the Continent, be neglected 
or avoided; namely, those of New- 
Year’s-Day. A considerably wide 
margin (the close of the month) is 
allowed for paying them; but the 
sooner they are paid the better. The 
most respectful New Year’s visits— 
those, for instance, to grand-parents 
—are made on the eve of the day. 
To intimate friends, or superiors, at 
a distance, you must write; to those 
in the same town or near neighbour- 
hood you must present yourself per- 
sonally; to all others, whether dis- 
tant or near, you. are expected to 
send your card by post. It is a 
troublesome ceremony, but it affords 
a capital opportunity for reconciling 
coolnesses and clearing up misun- 
derstandings. ‘The obligation,’ says 
Chateaubriand, ‘under which you 
live, of receiving your neighbour on 
New- Year's-Day, induces you to live 
on good terms with him during the 
whole of the rest of the year, and the 
“—~ and union of society are there- 
oy maintained.’ The theory is ami- 
able ; is it borne out by facts? 

A young lady cannot pay visits 
alone; she should be accompanied 
either by her mother or some other 
lady who may be regarded as ful- 
filling that maternal office. If she 
goes out shopping, or to prayers at 
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church, she may be simply attended 
by a female servant; but at public 
walks, soirées, and balls, the protec- 
tion of a matron is indispensable. 

At visits of circumstance, you 
will do well to wait till the occasion 
which brings you is the subject of 
conversation, before you allude to it. 
It is difficult, after exciting events 
in families, both to know exactly 
which way the wind is blowing, and 
to divine the exact strength of the 
breeze. Neither joy nor grief are so 
completely unmixed as we often 
suspect them to be. 

‘Visits of condolence and con- 
gratulation,’ ‘The Habits’ tells us, 
‘must be made about a week after 
the event. If you are intimate with 
the person on whom you call, you 
may ask, in the first case, for ad- 
mission ; if not, it is better only to 
leave a card, and make your “kind 
inquiries” of the servant, who is 
generally primed in what manner to 
answer them. In visits of con- 
gratulation, you should always go 
in, and be hearty in your congratu- 
lations. Visits of condolence are 
terrible inflictions to both receiver 


and giver, but they may be made 

less so by avoiding, as much as is 

consistent with sympathy, any allu- 
e 


sion to the past. The receiver does 
well to abstain from tears. A lady 
of my acquaintance, who had lost 
her husband, was receiving such a 
visit in her best crape. She wept 
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rofusely for some time upon the 

t of broad-hemmed cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, and then, turning to her 
visitor, said, ‘I am sure you will 
be glad to hear that Mr. B— has 
left me most comfortably provided 
for.’ : 

In a similar spirit, M. Boitard 
advises, in his ‘Manuel Illustré de 
la Bonne Compagnie,’ ‘At a visit 
after a lettre de faire part, you 
should be able to arrange your 
countenance as well as your dress. 

‘ After a funeral, be very sorrowful 
in the presence of an heir who has 
inherited large property. Speak 
warmly in praise of the defunct’s 
virtues. You will be rendering as- 
sistance to the heir, by playing the 
hypocrite in his stead. 

‘ But if your friend has lost a rela- 
tion who did not leave him a single 
sou, talk of the Opera, the Bal 
Mabille, the last new novel, without 
a word about the deceased. You 
will save your host the trouble of 
pretending to be overwhelmed by 
deep affliction. 

‘In either case, model your fea- 
tures absolutely after the pattern of 
those of your host, Madame de 
Bradi says, ‘On such occasions, 
laugh with those who laugh, and 
mourn with those who mourn; it is 
not hypocrisy, but goodness of 
heart.’ 


We are perfectly willing to allow 
it to be so. 
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BACK AND FRONT: A GLANCE AT OURSELVES. 


VERY one of our readers, we 
should think, be he ever so little 
studious of his personal appearance, 
must at least once or twice in the 
course of his existence have had his 
eyes directed to his own outward 
configuration, as reflected in the 
variously-disposed mirrors of a 
tailor’s shop. He will then per- 
haps have become acquainted for 
the first time with numerous as- 
pects of his person long familiar 
to his friends, but wholly unrealized 
by himself; with the back of his 
head, the profile of his face, the 
depth of his shoulders, and other 
characteristic points which he had 
never dreamed of investigating. He 
will at first, in fact, hardly recog- 
nise his own identity; but by de- 
grees, as the whole truth comes 
before him, will admit that he has 
now learnt something of himself 
of which it was weH not to remain 
ignorant. A somewhat analogous 
effect is produced upon one’s mind 
by the study of those pictures of 
England, which proceed from the 
pens of foreign writers, more espe- 
cially, if not indeed exclusively, 
French and American writers. 
Lying in the middle, as it were, 
between these two opposite reflec- 
tors, we may see ourselves 
under almost every possible aspect, 
and become acquainted with defects 
of symmetry or awkwardness of ges- 
ture wholly unknown to us before. 
There is indeed this rather import- 
ant difference between the tailor’s 
mirror and the Frenchman’s or 
American’s book. The glass gives 
a true reflection, and, as far as it 
goes, a whole one. The pen conveys 
a likeness too often blurred and 
distorted, and sometimes only half- 
finished. But for all that, some 
broad lines and salient features will 
wend be recognizable ; and even 
istortions and exaggerations may 
teach us where our faults lie. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s latest 
work ‘ Our Old Home,’ and an anony- 
mous French publication entitled 
‘Etudes sur le Self-Government, 
attributed by some people to no less 
an authority than M. de Persigny, 


falling into our hands at about one 
and the same moment, suggested the 
above reflections. We propose to 
contrast, for the amusement of our © 
readers, the French and the Ameri- 
can view; for although the one 
work is almost wholly political, and 
the other almost wholly social, yet 
this difference is itself part of the 
contrast, and affords, indeed, a kind 
of clue to guide us through the 
whole comparison. 

The attention of both the French- 
man and the American is riveted 
upon those features of English 
national life in which their own 
countries respectively are most 
deficient. The tone in which these 
points are discussed may vary to 
any extent from earnest appreciation 
down to half-disguised jealousy ; 
but each writer sees most clearly 
that which his own nation wants. 
The tone of detraction prevails most 
strongly in the American; and it is 
easy to understand the reason. In 
social and political philosophy the 
American is a mere child. His 
country has lived hitherto the irre- 
sponsible, buoyant, unthinking life 
of early youth; nor has ever, till 
quite lately, been tried with the 
trials of manhood, or brought to 
ponder on the serious problems of 
national existence. Hence that petu- 
lant self-confidence, that utter con- 
tempt for all beyond the scope of 
his own experience, which has 
hitherto been characteristic of the 
American. The Frenchman, on the 
contrary, is one of a storm-tossed 
community, beaten backwards and 
forwards upon the waves of revolu- 
tion, tried by almost every vicissi- 
tude which can befall states, and 
possessing, in the national traditions 
of a thousand years, examples of 
the good and evil of almost every 
kind of government or society. He 
may say, as it were, to the American, 
Thave forgotten more than you have 
ever known. And hence, among 
the really cultivated and thoughtful 
French writers, we find a liberal and 
Catholic spirit upon all these topics, 
which has not yet descended on our 
cousins. Mr. Hawthorne, while he 
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admits the superiority of the English 
over his own countrymen in certain 
respects, cannot abide the idea that 
it is an absolute superiority. He 
will have it that it is only the full 
bloom of a lower civilization as con- 
trasted with the immature develop- 
ment of one intrinsically higher. The 
English aristocracy, and the English 
laws of succession, are in his eyes 
an incubus and a crime; for he has 
never known what it is to have an 
aristocracy, and is totally incapable 
of comprehending its political value. 
Whereas the author of ‘ Etudes,’ a 
sadder and a wiser man, knowing 
what it is to have had, and to have 
lost, this institution, devotes a whole 
chapter to prove that liberty cannot 
last without it. The American 
chafes in secret at our idea of ‘a 
gentleman ;’ for the ideal is an exotic 
in his country, and he cannot, or 
will not see its excellence. The 
Frenchman, whose native land was 
the cradle of chivalry, conscious of 
no such strangeness, says little or 
nothing on the subject. But then, 
in turn, he is never weary of ana- 
lysing and admiring our political 
institutions, which to the Ameri- 
can are as familiar as the day- 
light. In a word, to the one our 
social, and to the other our political 
condition, is the chief source of 
attraction, wonder, admiratiun, and 
contempt, as the case may be. 
America regards us with compla- 
cent pity, as slowly but surely going 
down hill. The Frenchman believes 
in us still as the polar star of con- 
stitutional freedom. Mr. Hawthorne 
says that some day, when we least 
expect it, there will come a ‘ terrible 
crash.’ The author of the ‘ Etudes’ 
thinks that ‘la monarchie Anglaise, 
l’aristocratie Anglaise, les institutions 
Anglaises sont plus vivaces que 
jamais ;’ for that ‘elles reposent sur 
un roc inébranlable, Ja liberté.’ 

We must not, however, be under- 
stood to mean that Mr. Hawthorne 
shows himself deficient in kindly 
feeling towards the ‘Old Home,’ or 
incapable of sympathising with 
much that Englishmen revere. In 
fact, the very title which he has 
chosen for his work is a sufficient 
- guarantee that he regards his mother 
soil with tenderness. But, on the 
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other hand, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Hawthorne has contrived, 
more fully than any other Ameri- 
can writers with whom we are 
acquainted, to separate England 
from the English. The former he 
certainly loved; the latter he re- 
garded evidently with very mixed 
feelings. He had naturally a fine 
taste; and. England was the home 
of the picturesque, both moral and 
material. The sequestered old vil- 
lage with its ivy-robed church, the 
feudal hall peering out from its 
cinctures of elm trees, the grey or 
yellow cottages with their moss- 
strewn thatch, and fresh little gar- 
dens in front, delighted both his eye 
and his spirit. An exquisite oe 
in themselves, they spoke to hi 

a remote antiquity, of immemorial 
order, of a sweet and mellow civiliza- 
tion, which soothed him like a 
summer-day. Ourmagnificent cathe- 
drals, and the few fine old castles of 
the middle ages which still remain 
to us, move his imagination still 
more. On our cathedrals, indeed, 


he is especially eloquent. But it is 
in the s = of a spectator that he 


enjoys them, and much as English 
travellers may enjoy the old castles 
of the|Rhine. He allows, indeed, 
that “even the aristocracy is a pic- 
turesque object; and completely 
bears out our criticism, in observing 
that ‘a titled and landed aristocracy, 
if anywise an eviland an encum- 
brance, is so only to the nation 
which is doomed to bear it on its 
shoulders ; and an American whose 
sole relation to it is to admire its 
picturesque effect upon society, 
ought to be the last man to quarrel 
with what affords him so much 
gratuitous enjoyment.’ No doubt a 
very sensible remark ; but a perfect 
illustration of the purely critical 
and cosmopolitan spirit in which 
he views the old home. He finds in 
it much to gratify his taste, much 
to stimulate his ‘ sensibility’ but be- 
yond that he will not permit himself 
to go. Though he praises many 
of the qualities which make up 
English character in the aggregate, 
and loved some Englishmen in 
particular, he clearly did not like 
them on the whole. Perhaps he 
was moved by some instinctive per- 
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suasion of which he was himself 
unconscious, that the early emigra- 
tions to the old states had drained 
off the cream of English blood. 
He certainly implies rather than 
asserts in many places that the 
English have merated within 
the last two centuries in every ca 
city. He admits, to be sure, that 
his countrymen have deteriorated 
likewise ; but they have not lost so 
much of their original spiritualism 
as John Bull has. The truth of the 
matter seems to be, that Mr. Haw- 
thorne rather grudged England to 
the English. It was too good for 
them. He would have liked to an- 
nex it as a sort of summer lounge, 
to be to the vast forests, rivers, and 
oe of America, what the ‘ pretty 
ittle country place’ of some duke 
or other potentate is toa Chatsworth 
or a Belvoir. 

Much as the French are said to 
misunderstand the English, it seems 
to us that Americans, of whom Mr. 
Hawthorne must be considered to 
be a very fair type, misunderstand 


us still more. For instance, in de- 
scribing the church of Stanton Har- 


court, which he saw when inspecting 
Oxford, Mr. Hawthorne observes, 
that ‘it speaks well for the upright 
and kindiy character of the old 
family (the Harcourts), that the 
try, among whom they had 
ived for ages, did not desecrate 
their tombs, when it might have 
been done with impunity.’ Why, 
in what part of England did the 
peasantry desecrate the tombs of 
any of the old families who had 
lived among them for ages? No- 
where. Mr. Hawthorne seems to 
suppose that during the civil wars 
the same savage feeling towards the 
aristocracy prevailed in England as 
a century and a half later prevailed 
in France. As we all know, there 
was nothing of the kind. Our Eng- 
lish aristocracy had never been 
oppressors of the people. 
Civil War was not a war of classes. 
The ‘people, that is to say, the 
peasantry, were directly quite unin- 
terested in the struggle. They had 
nothing to gain, as far as they could 
then see, by the victory of the 
Roundheads, to say nothing of the 
fact that a great number of the 
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aristocracy belonged to that party. 
Mr. wthorne makes the same 
mistake which the author of the 
‘ Etudes’ imputes to certain of his 
own countrymen, who ‘confound 
aristocracy with our ancient no- 
blesse, proud, in debt, mendicant, 
frivolous, and oppressive.’ 

In the English ‘ loyalty,’ Mr. 
Hawthorne uneasily suspects some- 
thing more substantial than he can 
ag himself openly to acknow- 
edge. He affects to make merry at 
the enthusiasm with which the 
Queen’s health was drunk at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner :— 


‘ Tosay the truth, the spectacle struck me rather 
ludicrously, to see this party of stout, middle- 
aged, and elderly gentlemen, in the fulness of 
meat and drink, their ample and ruddy faces 
glistening with wine, perspiration, aud enthu- 
siasm, rambling out those strange old stanzas 
from the very bottom of their hearts and 
stomachs—which two organs, in the English in- 
terior arrangement, lie closer together than in 
ours. The song seemed to me the rudest old 


. ditty in the world; but I could not,wonder at its 


universal acceptance and indestructible popu- 
larity, considering how inimitably it expresses 
the national faith and feeling as regards the in- 
evitable righteousness of England, the Almighty’s 
consequent respect and partiality for that redoubt- 
able little island, and His presumed readiness to 
strengthen its defence against the contumacious 
wickedness and knavery of all other principalities 
or republics.’ 


Yet he is also obliged to add, in 
justice to his better self :— 


* We Americans smile superior, as I did at the 
Mayor's table; and yet, I fancy, we lose some 
very agreeable titillations of the heart, in conse- 
quence of our proud prerogative of caring no 
more about our President than for a man of 
straw, or a stuffed scarecrow straddling in a corn- 
field.’ 


Mr. Hawthorne clearly came to 
scoff, and did not quite remain to 
pray ; yet he stood up and shouted 
out the chorus with the rest of 
them, thereby earning the approval 
of his immediate neighbours, and 
eliciting a nutcracker smile, as he 
calls it, from the visage of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Wilkins. 

To the illustration of English 
character, Mr. Hawthorne devotes 
some of his most elaborate efforts. 
He notes the English love of seclu- 
sion, as also does the Frenchman; 
but whereas the latter regards the 
English ‘home’ as something quite 
peculiar to this country, and not to 
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be looked for outside of it, the 
American, though forced to confess 
that his countrymen have not yet 
succeeded in naturalizing this moral 
institution in America, will not al- 
low that the materials or capacity 
are wanting; that would be to con- 
cede too much to British egotism, 
offensive as it is already. ‘ The 
separate domains of high stone 
fence and embowered shrubbery 
which an Englishman so loves to 

lant round his abode,’ struck Mr. 

awthorne much on his first visit 
to Leamington. Our French critic 
philosophises on the point with con- 
siderable ingenuity. ‘English do- 
mestic architecture, referring to 
Belgrave Square, ‘ belongs,’ he says, 
‘to no style, and betrays but a 
mediocre taste. But if you are not 
damped by its commonplace exte- 
rior, you will be surprised to detect 
in these simple edifices one of the 
most remarkable exhibitions of Eng- 
lish character. I mean,’ he says, 
‘la possession de soi-méme’—self- 
possession. ‘ These houses,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ very often surrounded by a 
wall, seem to retire indignantly from 


the street, which belongs to the 


whole people. At first,’ says he, 
‘this egotism revolts us. Buta little 
reflection shows it in a different 
light. The Englishman and his 
house resemble each other. Each 
has the same cold and triste exte- 
rior. But penetrate inside one of 
these retreats of domestic peace and 
happiness, and you will be astonished 
to find how well the art of life is 
understood there. Be but intro- 
duced to this man, stiff and icy as 
he seems, a change passes over him 
at once; he becomes the most ami- 
able and hospitable of hosts. Ac- 
cept, without hesitation, all that he 
offers you. His politeness is never 
mere commonplace.’ This analogy 
between the snail and his shell is 
very clever, and we believe original. 
Mr. Hawthorne, indeed, has a pas- 
sage, apropos of old English towns, 
conceived in a somewhat similar 
spirit: ‘ The street is an emblem of 
England itself. What seems new 
in it, is chiefly a skilful and fortu- 
nate adaptation of what such a 
people as ourselves would destroy. 
The new things are based and sup- 
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ported on sturdy old things, and 
derive a massive strength from their 
deep ard immemorial foundations, 
though with such limitations and 
impediments as only an Englishman 
could endure.’ 

The Frenchman’s idea of the 
‘home’ will be found in the extract 
we have given from the passage 
upon division of property. To per- 
fect that idea, it is clearly neces- 
sary, in his opinion, that there 
should be territorial possession, with 
some prospect of permanence. Mr. 
Hawthorne allows that in the pre- 
sent state of human intelligence 
some such narrow conception of it 
still remains master of the field. 
But if America were but true to 
herself, if she only understood her 
own capacities, this old-world pre- 
judice would be dissipated like the 
morning mist. Speaking of Charle- 
cote Hall, he says :— 


* It is a most delightful place. And about the 
house and domain there is a perfection of com- 
fort and domestic taste—an amplitude of conve- 
nience which could have been brought about 
only by the slow ingenuity and labour of many 
successive generations intent upon adding all 
possible improvements to the home, where years 
gone by, and years to come give a sort of perma- 
nence to the intangible present. An American 
is sometimes tempted to fancy that only by this 
long process can real homes be produced. One 
man’s lifetime is not enough for the accomplish- 
ment of such a work of artand nature, almost 
the greatest merely temporary one that is con- 
fided to him : too little, at any rate, yet, perhaps, 
too long when he is discouraged by the idea that 
he must make his house warm and delightful for 
a miscellaneous race of successors, of whom the 
one thing certain is that his own grandchildren 
will not be amoug them. 

* But we have not,’ says he, ‘ modified our in- 
stincts to the necessities of our new forms of life. 
A lodging in a wigwam or under a tent has really 
as many advantages, when we come to know 
them, as a home beneath the roof-tree of Charle- 
cote Hall. I sometimes apprehend that our in- 
stitutions may perish before we shall have 
discovered the most precious of the possibilities 
which they involve,’ 


We must say that here, for the 
first time, Mr. Hawthorne’s mean- 
ing is obscure to us. That American 
democracy may perish before Eng- 
lish homes become general in 
Boston or New York, is very likely. 
But what does Mr. Hawthorne mean 
by the tent and the wigwam? We 
have heard much of the dignity of 
the Red Indian ; but then he beats 
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his squaws. The Arab is said to be 
an extremely gentlemanly man; but 
then he steals mares. These are 
not among the ‘lovely and graceful 
actions’ which are imputed to the 
dwellers in such homes as Charle- 
cote Hall. The ‘ possibilities’ which 
American institutions do or did in- 
volve are not, of course, a return to 
savage life. They seem to us to in- 
volve only an infinite development 
of the exact status quo; a state, that 
is, in which the domestic indepen- 
dence of individuals is, or was, car- 
ried to an extreme which is wholly 
incompatible with the English idea 
of home. For instance, an American 
father of a family does not think of 
making money for his children. 
They are to start in life at the point 
from which he began himself. They 
are sent back, as it were, to the 
bottom of the class, to work their 
own way again to the top. This 
system operates in two ways. It 
not only prevents that possession 
of hereditary property which the 
Frenchman considers to be an essen- 
tial of, and even the American a 
weighty accident in, the complete idea 
of home; it also severs, at a ve 
early age, that tie which, in Englan 
binds all the children of one house- 
hold to the old familiar hearth. A 
young American thus thrown upon 
the world becomes like the young of 
brute animals, who cease to recog- 
nize their parents as soon as they 
can shift for themselves, and who 
forget in a moment the nest or 
hollow tree in which they were 
nursed, though retaining all the time 
an instinctive attachment to the lo- 
cality. The English idea of the home 
is radically connected with the feudal 
idea of the ‘ house;’ a centre, from 
which all its members radiate, and 
to which they still belong, even after 
they have made homes of their own; 
a sacred o, os, to which they all 
look back with reverence, and round 
which they love to think of them- 
selves as still revolving. The poor- 
est man in England, with wife and 
children growing up, as long as he 
has a father and mother living in 
the old house of his birth, loves, 
when he is about to visit them, to 
say still that he is going home. 
Hence it is that the French, though 
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— manners have been inconsistent 

denn on out the idea of home, 
as os wal in England, are able 
to appreciate and sympathise with it 
more closely than the Americans. 
They, too, have had their great old 
houses, whose cadets have gone 
forth unto the ends of the earth; 
ever recurring fondly and proudly 
to the old chiteau deep among the 
woods of Brittany, or dipping its 
turrets and buttresses into the blue 
bosom of the Loire. Perpetual 
change, progress, transfer, ‘ circula- 
tion,’ though they need not destroy 
the conception of home when it has 
once taken firm root, are fatal to its 
early growth, and ruthlessly nip it 
in the bud. 

It is, indeed, a question whether 
the Englishman does not occasion- 
ally push this sentiment to excess ; 
and whether his keen appreciation 
of the ‘home’ does not sometimes 
render him indifferent to the honour 


* and welfare of the State. The author 


of ‘ Etudes’ deprecates the old clas- 
sic and modern French idea of the 
‘ State,’ preferring the English prin- 
ciple of looking first to the indi- 
vidual. On the whole, we agree 
with him. But either principle is 
open to abuse; and there is no 

uuliar divine aid, that we know of, 
imparted to Englishmen to save them 
from abusing theirs. Mr. Haw- 
thorne finds fault with the English 
for being indifferent, not, indeed, to 
the calls of patriotism, but to the 
antiquities and romance of their 
own country. ‘No Englishman,’ he 
says, ‘cares about the Tower. No 
novelist has laid the scenes of fiction 
in it.’ Here he is decidedly wrong ; 
Englishmen do care very much 
about these things; and more than 
one famous English novelist has 
turned to good account the romantic 
history of the Tower. Englishmen, 
of course, do not rave about these 
things any more than a man does 
about the virtues of his father and 
mother whom he sees daily, but he 
is uot the Jess under their influence. 
The French likewise seem to fall 
into this error. M. Wey, the author 
of ‘ Les Anglais chez eux,’ observes: 
‘Ils sont rarement gais, les sou- 
venirs historiques de ce pays; c’est 
pourquoi, sans doute, la postérité les 
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oublie de si bon ceur.’ His idea is, 
likewise, that most of our historical 
memories, as far, at least, as they 
concern our architectural remains, 
are connected with assassination : 
and he quotes, with applause, a 
question addressed in all simplicity 
by one of his .fellow-travellers to 
the guide who had shown them over 
some: ‘Quels sont ceux que furent 
assassinés ici ?” 

Mr. Hawthorne admired very 
greatly the English frankness, but 
could not refrain from insinuating 
that it sprung from a less refined 
nature than the American. Our 
greater outspokenness on the sub- 
ject of immorality seems to have led 
him to this conclusion ; and to have 
convinced him, moreover, that the 
freedom with which we talk denotes 
S corresponding freedom of con- 

uct. 


* The distinction of ranks,’ he says, is so marked 
that the English cottage damsel holds a position 
somewhat analogous to that of the negro girl in 
our Southern States. The subject cannot well 
be discussed in these pages; but I offer it as a 
serious conviction from what I have been able 
to observe, that the England of to-day is the un- 
scrupulous old England of Tom Jones and Joseph 
Andrews, Humphrey Clinker and Roderick 
Random ; and in our refined era, just the same as 
at that more free-spoken epoch, this singular 
people bas a certain contempt for any fine-strained 
privity ; any special squeamishness, as they con- 
sider it, on the part of an ingenuous youth, only 
appears to look upon it’as a suspicious phenome- 
non in the masculine character.’ 


There is nothing in the world so 
difficult to decide as a question of 
this nature. Each individual must 
judge from his own experience ; but 
we think that Mr. Hawthorne was 


mistaken. Rich young men at the 
present day are not, perhaps, re- 
jected as suitors either by young 
ladies or their ts because it is 
known they have been ‘wild.’ But 
less eligible young men would be. 
Such a reputation is no longer a 
feather in a man’s cap. Society re- 
gards the sin, in the abstract, with 
a tolerably lenient eye, but not the 
sinner. They choose to shut their 
eyes to it as long as it is not thrust 
upon them. But let any particular 
instance, such a case, for instance, 
as Arthur Donnithorne’s, in ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ come within the personal ob- 
servation of an English family, and 
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the offender would certainly be pro- 
scribed. 

The author of ‘Etudes’ appears 
to think that both American and 
English morality are higher than 
French. And he attributes it to 
what he calls La recherche de la pa- 
ternité which prevails among all the 
Teutonic races, but is repudiated by 
the Latin. He considers that the 
impunity accorded to the seducer by 
the absence of such a law is more 
hurtful to public morals than either 
the exposures which attend affilia- 
tion, or the support which it secures 
to the unchaste. We should rather 
be disposed to doubt if the law had 
much effect either way. If the 
innate delicacy of the woman and the 
innate generosity of the gentleman 
are not sufficient to prevent lapses 
from virtue, no law will do it. This, 
however, may be allowed to be a 
moot point. But it is impossible to 
resist a smile when the last-men- 
tioned French author goes on {0 at- 
tribute to this same law the freedom 
of English young ladies in company, 
and the confidence with which they 
mingle in male society. M. Wey, 
who wrote some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, has a less monstrous but 
almost equally ludicrous way of 
accounting for the phenomenon. He 
says that he derived his ideas from 
an English friend, to whom he gives 
the name of Lyonel Banks. Young 
ladies in England, he says, are so 
plentiful that they must in a great 
measure shift for themselves, and 
catch their own husbands. He 
describes them as ever busy in the 
pursuit of this their one vocation. 
They are the greatest flirts in the 
universe. The consequence is that 
the English youth are brought up 
from infancy to regard them as 
natural enemies. Wherefore, when 
the two sexes meet on the prome- 
nade, the ladies walk on with heads 
erect, and use their eyes without 
stint, though preserving, at the same 
time, great sweetness of expression ; 
while the men, on the other hand, 
pass them by with downcast looks, 
and affected indifference to their 
charms. ‘I see how it is,’ said M. 
Wey, to his friend Lyonel, when he 
heard the explanation. ‘ Vous étes, 
Messieurs, les demoiselles de l’An- 
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gleterre!’ This particular feature 
of English society of course does not 
strike an American whose young 
ladies are more free from supervi- 
sion than they are even in England. 
It has been doubted by Americans 
themselves whether this absolute 
liberty is not more often abused than 
Englishmen are aware of. But, at all 
events, even Mr. Hawthorne himself 
admits that English girls 
‘a certain charm of half-blossom, 
and delicately-folded leaves, and 
tender womanhood, shielded by 
maidenly reserves, with which some- 
how or other our American girls 
often fail to adorn themselves during 
an appreciable moment.’ So that, 
on the whole, we are fairly entitled 
to believe that England carries off 
the palm; and that between the 
ultra-seclusion and reserve of 
the French, and the ultra-freedom 
of the Americans, our own fair 
flowers exactly hit the happy mean. 
We now approach a most delicate 
and interesting subject—no less than 
the personal beauty of the English, 
male and female! On this point the 
Gaul and the Yankee are wide asun- 


der as a Business first and 


pleasure afterwards ; so let us begin 
with the men. What says Mr. 
Hawthorne? To deduce a general 
conclusion from his somewhat con- 
flicting premises, we should say that 
his estimate of Englishmen is that 
they are a manly, vigorous, florid, 
and rather coarse race of beings; 
fine animals, but unrefined, and upon 
whom ornament is as much mis- 
placed as a jewel in a swine’s snout. 
‘Tf, says he, ‘you make an English- 
man smart, you make him a monster: 
his best aspect is that of ponderous 
respectability.’ We are to presume, 
of course, that Mr. Hawthorne was 
comparing Englishmen with Ameri- 
cans; and we may, we think, further 
take for granted that the Americans 
who travel in Europe are not the 
worst specimens of the race. Sup- 
posing, then, that these our eyes 
have gazed upon the average Ame- 
rican, we are at a loss to understand 
the basis of Mr. Hawthorne’s sar- 
casm. If John Bull és ‘ bulbous, 
long-bodied, short-legged, heavy- 
witted, and material,’ the American 
is certainly weedy, lanky, leathery 
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(it is so easy to call names), and 
smart even unto swindling. Butas 
regards personal beauty, that is a 
matter of taste, and we may say of 
this question that solvitur am 
bulando, Take an Englishman of 
good birth and education, under 
fifty years of age, and an average 
specimen of his class, and place him 
alongside of the average American, 
to which would Europe give the 
apple? About ourselves there is, 
as Mr. Thackeray says, no doubt at 
all, but the calmness of profound 
conviction. We are quite certain 
that the smoke-dried, sallow, lan- 
tern-jawed gentlemen who are 
bred on the other side of the At- 
lantic—whose souls wink through 
their eyes, so to 8 , only at 
the chink of the dollar—are infe- 
rior specimens of humanity, less 
likely to win ladies’ love than even 
the beefy Briton. Let us now turn 
to the French opinion on the subject, 
the French, who have no special 
reason for flattering us. M. Jules 
Janin speaks of ‘the transcendental 
beauty of the officers of the Life 
Guards.’ M. Wey says that these 
oung men are specimens of ideal 

uty. The author of the ‘ Etudes’ 
points to the handsome faces and 
figures of Englishmen no less than of 
English women, to show the result 
of English marriages which [people 
make for themselves, inspired by 
mutual passion. It would be idle 
to indulge in any comments of our 
own on this subject. To quote the 
quotation which had so powerful 
an effect on the mind of Dr. New- 
man, Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
The world must decide. 

Of English ladies Mr. Hawthorne 
is obliged to admit that their beauty 
grew on him by degrees. But then 
he attributes this fact to the gradual 
depravation of his own taste, which 
a residence in England superinduced. 
He says, that ‘he desires above all 
things to be courteous; but that 
the soil and climate of England pro- 
duce feminine beauty as rarely as 
they do delicate fruit.’ He admits 
that exceptions are numerous, but 
that these are ‘ hot-house ameliora- 
tions, and always liable to relapse 
into their original coarseness.’ Now 
for our French critics, the admitted 
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arbiters of taste in the matters of 
female beauty. M. Wey says that 
an assemblage of English girls 
‘ realizes the paradise of Mahomet.’ 
Expressions either more or less 
favourable are found scattered up 
and down all the French writers. 
And now how shall we account for 
the difference? In the first place, 
there is no doubt that American 
women are‘ very pretty, much 
prettier than French women. In the 
second place, there is not the same 
contrast between the American and 
English styles of beauty as between 
the English and the French. In the 
third place, American life, especially 
in the northern cities, is deficient in 
many of those elements to the pre- 
sence of which in English life we 
owe much of our female attractive- 
ness. All the rural life, the fresh, 
fragrant simplicity of the country- 
house, with its dogs, horses, and do- 
mestic pets in general; the life 


which keeps our English girls young 
and natural to the last, is caviare 
to the American, who admires his 
women only in the artificial boudoir- 
life of towns, and the bustle of great 


hotels. It is rare to meet with an 
American girl who completely fulfils 
the Englishman’s idea of a ‘lady.’ 
The American is unconscious of the 
want. He has no other standard to 
judge by. The simplicity of English 
girls he mistakes for want of refine- 
ment. But the Frenchman has the 
reality of the lady still before him ; 
and a tradition also of a icular 
kind of lady, which he finds realized 
in England only. He knows that 
at the bottom of all that is ladylike 
—of all that is pretty or beautiful— 
of all that is sweet and permanently 
attractive—must be nature. The 
English girls have a greater share 
of this than either the French or 
American, both in their physique 
and their morale :—hence theF rench- 
man’s admiration. The American 
does not know this:—hence his 
air of superiority. 

Before concluding this compari- 
son of the two ‘ views, we must 
notice one other curious observation 
which Mr. Hawthorne made on 
English society: that is, that speci- 
mens of cheerful and respected old 
age are much more frequently to be 
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met with in England than in 
America. In one he con- 
fesses himself at a loss to account 
for the phenomenon ; but in another 
he seems to hit the right nail upon 
the head, where he says that ‘ among 
ourselves, the rush, stir, bustle, and 
irreverent energy of youth are so 
preponderant, that the poor forlorn 
grandsires begin to doubt whether 
they have a right to breathe in such 
a world any longer, and so hide 
their silvery heads in solitude.’ We 
are at once thrown back upon that 
idea of the ‘home’ which we have 
already discussed as one founded 
upon principles which have never 
taken root in America. Our old men 
are the heads of the home, the repre- 
sentatives for the time of the idea. 
They thus have a position of their 
own in the world which invests them 
with a kind of dignity, and is sure, 
at all events, to secure them respect 
and reverence. 

On the whole we think that the 
French estimate of England, in spite 
of certain well-known blunders 
which no Frenchman is ashamed to 
confess as soon as he discovers them, 
is a fairer one than the American. 
In the latter, indeed, the consan- 
guinity of the two peoples is 
always perceptible. We are con- 
scious, as we contemplate it, that our 
critic is one of ourselves in a great 
measure, and takes as a matter of 
course much which perplexes the 
Frenchman. Itis, if we may use 
such an expression, a piece of self- 
analysis performed by one’s double. 
But the essential difference between 
the bases of society in the new 
world and in the old acts as a 
bar to the full comprehension of 
English life by an American, more 
effectively even than the ethnical 
difference between the English and 
the French. American life is a 
completely new social product. 
English and French life have di- 
verged from one original stock ; nor 
is the point of departure far removed. 
Moreover, as we have said already, 
America is a self-educated and in- 
experienced nation, and ex , of 
course, to the influence of the same 
narrow and _ self-confident views 
which distinguish self-educated men 
and very young men. France has 
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pee by many a severe lesson to 
more tolerant and less conceited 
than either of the other two. 

It is certainly most interesting 
to observe the opposite conclusions 
to which two such impartial wit- 
nesses as an American and a French- 
man are conducted by the contem- 
_—- of our English reyime. Mr. 

awthorne asks apropos of an ~ 
tocratic wedding which he 
witnessed, delighted from an mathetio 
point of view with the ‘ careless 
and kindly English pride’ which 
distinguished the bridegroom, and 
with the ‘ white Quasar” o and deli- 
cate appearance of the bride, whe- 
ther, after all, itis desirable that this 
state of things should last. ‘Is or 
is not the system wrong, which 
gives one married pair so immense 
a superfluity of luxurious home, and 
shuts out a million others from any 
home whatever? One day or an- 
other, safe as they deem themselves, 
and safe as the hereditary temper of 
the = tends to make them, the 
gentlemen of England will be com- 

lied to face this question.’ Now 
isten to the Frenchman :— 


*Who is it that does not at once see the solid 
foundation that land (as property) furnishes to 
political institutions? All we (Frenchmen), too 
often reduced by the slenderness of our fortunes 
to selling our paternal heritage, what are we 
upon the soil of France? Nomades. Our esta- 
blishments resemble tents which the wind of 
revolutions or the hand of time carries away, 
together with the badly-fixed fastenings which 
serve for their support. ‘he English citizen 
takes root in the English soil. His home [sic 
in the original}—to make use of the proper word 
in this hardy but expressive language—consti- 
tutes a sacred asylum, where he lives as a man 
who is free, as one who is a king.’ 


And again— 

*The political tone of mind is by no means a 
monopoly of the aristocracy. We have had in 
France, from amongst the genuine bourgeoisie, 
intelligences of the highest order for the manage- 
ment of public affairs. It is useless to give the 
names of individuals. With the hand upon the 
heart, can one conscientiously say that these 
brilliant individualities, suddenly transformed 
into political personages, that these barristers, 
these merchants, these manufacturers, transported 
by a stroke of destiny to the rudder of the state, 
have comported themselves as men whose educa- 
tional bringing up had duly fashioned them for 
this difficult mission? ‘There are illustrious ex- 
ceptions to be cited: this professor, that banker, 
that engineer, has acted and spoken, once in 
power, as a master of the position; but is it 


wise, is it prudent, to count on similar pheno- 
mena? Is it not better worth while to have in 
reserve men who have been fashioned from their 
youth for the political career, who are prepared 
for the exercise of government, as others are 
prepared for the priesthood ? 

‘In France, the first preoccupation of a young 
man, when he has terminated bis studies, is ne- 
cessarily, with perhaps few exceptions, to make his 
fortune. I mean by making his fortune, to ac- 
quire the means of living and of bringing up 
a family. This is a task which brings a man to 
forty years of age; and that, upon condition that 
he shall have been fortunate and very intelligent. 
This is the average age at which a political 
career opens for a Frenchman. 

‘Take a gentieman in England—gentleman in 
English does not express the same meaning as 
the word gentilhomme in French—his education 
is a sort of preparation for political life. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge open to 
him veritable schools of government. On leav- 
ing these great schools, he completes the mea- 
sure of his information in passing over Europe 
and America. At twenty-five years of age, he 
will have returned home ; now you find him in 
a position to present himself at the hustings of 
an electoral district. Mr. Gladstone, the son of 
a wealthy merchant of Liverpool, is one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of this high train- 
ing aud of this early initiation into political life. 
He is a simple commoner, for whom the Tories 
and Whigs dispute, and, whom a participation in 
the great affairs of his country during a quarter 
of a century, has put in a position, at fifty-two 
years of age, to fitly occupy the most elevated 
ministerial offices.’ 

‘The secret of these great political fortunes 
which constitute the fortune of a country, is,— 
a patrimony. 

* Far be it from me to be guilty of the political 
blasphemy of attributing a specific virtue to the 
possession of large landed property. They do 
not make either the qualities or the political 
Gos of their possessors. I wish but to remark 
one thing: they furnish to those whom a poll- 
tical vocation attracts the most efficacious means 
of preparing for it. Now, in a country where 
liberty reigns, where representative institutions 
work regularly, it is the ambition of all superior 
intelligences, to devote themselves to a political 
career.’ 


Which of them ought we to trust? 
Common sense will tell us that the 
Frenchman must surpass the Ameri- 
can in political knowledge, as much 
as the man surpasses the boy in 
knowledge of the world. Butas we 
do not desire to make this article 
controversial, we will leave our 
readers to draw the conclusion for 
themselves. 

Of the aristocracy in general, and 
the monarchy in particular, the 
author of ‘ Etudes’ puts the follow- 
ing estimate into an Englishman’s 
mouth. 
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* My good friend, this aristocracy which seems 
so odious to you renders me great services every 
day. It defends my liberty and my property at 
home. Abroad, under its sheltering protection, 
when I pronounce the simple words, “J am an 
Englishman, every one respects me.” That’ is 
equivalent, in all respects, to the famous “ Civis 
Romanus sum.” Do you know how I pay for it? 
By honorary distinctions which cost nothing to a 
man of sense. It is the same thing with our 
well-beloved Queen; the House of Commons on 
certain occasions addresses her as it were upon 
their knees. The Lords obtain almost the same 
expressions of respect ; itis with uncovered head 
that the Lower House presents itself before the 
Upper. Learn then to understand that the Queen 
is an idol; one feeds her upon incense; she fol- 
lows the régime of our aristocracy. 

The substantial part of power reverts to her 
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priests,—that is to say, to her ministers. After 
all, and at the bottom of things, 1 am the real 
power of the state: queen, lords, members of 
the House of Commons, ministers,—they are all 
my servitors. My name is Public Opinion. 
Look at one of these equipages which make your 
hair bristle with indignation. - There is upon 
the front seat a gentleman clad in a sombre- 
coloured cloth, with a plain black hat for his 
entire head-covering. Behind, upon the same 
level, you perceive a sort of Colossus with gold 
lace on all the seams of his clothes, a hat with 
feathers on his head, and the epaulettes of a 
general upon his shoulders. A child, or a savage 
would cry out at the sight of this brilliant per- 
sonage. Here is the master! Now, when you 
observe our manners and customs, do not act 
like children and savages. 





BLANKTON WEIR. 
A Water-site Lpric. 


*TTXIS a queer old pile of timbers, all gnarléd, rough, and green, 
Both moss-o’ergrown and weed-covered, and jaggéd too, I ween ; 

’Tis battered and ’tis spattered, all worn and knocked about, 

Beclamped with rusty rivets, and bepatched with timbers stout— 

A tottering, trembling structure, replete with memories dear, 

This weather-beaten barrier, this quaint old Blankton Weir. 


Whilst leaning on those withered rails what feelings then come back, 
As I watch the white foam sparkling and note the current’s track ; 
What crowds of fleeting fancies come dancing through my brain! 

And the good old days of Blankton, I live them o’er again ; 

What hopes and fears, gay smiles, sad tears, seem mirrored in the mere, 
Whilst looking on its glassy face by tell-tale Blankton Weir! 


I’ve seen it basking ‘neath the rays of summer’s glad sunshine, 

And when moonlight’s gentle shimmer has traced its faint outline ; 
When Nature starts in spring-time awakening into life, 

When bright autumn leaves are falling, and golden corn is rife: 

’Midst the rime and sleet of winter, all through the live-long year, 

I’ve watched the water rushing through this tide-worn Blankton Weir. 


And I mind me of that even, so calm and clear and bright, 

What songs we sang—whose voices rang—that lovely summer night. 
Where are the hearty voices now who trolled those good old lays? 

And where the silvery laughter that rang in bygone days? 

Come back, that night of long ago! Come back, the moonlight clear! 
When hearts beat light, and eyes were bright, about old Blankton Weir. 


Was ever indolence so sweet, were ever days so fine, 

As when we lounged in that old punt and played with rod and line? 

*Tis true few fish were caught there, but the good old ale we quaffed, 

As we chatted, too, and smoked there, and idled, dreamed, and laughed : 
Then we thought only of to-day—of morrow had no fear— 

For sorrow scarce had tinged the stream that flowed thro’ Blankton Weir. 


Those sultry August afternoons, when in our skiff we lay, 

To hear the current murmuring as it slowly sweeps away ; 

The plaintive hum of dragon-fly, the old weir’s plash and roar, 

Whilst Someone’s gentle voice too, seems whispering there once more ; 
Come back, those days of love and trust, those times of hope and fear, 
When girls were girls, and hearts were hearts, about old Blankton Weir! 


T hose brilliant sunny mornings when we tumbled out of bed— 

Just hurried on a few rough clothes, and to the river sped— 

There to taste the ‘clear keen joyaunce’ of sparkling summer morn, 

And to breast the rushing current at early flush of dawn ; 7 

* Tremendous headers’ took we in the waters bright and clear, } 

And splashed, and dashed, and dived, and swam just off old Blankton Weir. 
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Then that pleasant picnic-party, when all the girls were there, 
In pretty morning dresses and with freshly braided hair ; 

Fair Annie, with the deep-blue eyes, and rosy, laughing Nell, 
Dark Helen, sunny Amy, and the Howard girls as well ; 

Ah! Lizzie, ’twas but yesterday—at least ’twould so appear— 
We plighted vows of constancy, not far from Blankton Weir. 


Of those light hearts but few remain to mourn the joys they’ve lost ; 

One manly form and brave true heart is o’er the ocean tost: 

Some married are, and chances are that they will think no more 

Of how they joined our chorus there, or helped to pull the oar : 

One gentle voice is hushed for aye—we’ve lost a voice so dear— 

Who cheered along with even song our path at Blankton Weir. 
* ” * * 


a 


Amidst the whirl of weary life, its worry and its bore, 

Comes back that well-loved lullaby—the old weir’s distant roar : 
It gilds the cloud of daily toil with sunshine’s fitful gleams, 

It breaks upon my slumber and I hear it in my dreams: 

Like music of the good old times, it strikes upon my ear— 

If there’s an air can banish care, ’tis that of Blankton Weir! 


I know the river’s rushing, but it rushes not for me, 

And feel the morning blushing, though I am not there to see ; 

For younger hearts now live and love where once we used to dwell, 
And others laugh, and dream, and sing, in spots we loved so well : 


Their motto ‘ Carpe diem’—twas ours for many a year— 
As show these rhymes of sunny times about old Blankton Weir. 
J. Asupy STerry. 
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* If there’s an air can banish care, ’tis that of Blankton Weir.”’ 
[See the Poem. 
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AUNT TABITHA’S RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 


Y Aunt Tabitha, I am sure, 
must have been a very lady- 
like personage before she came so 
strongly to resemble a gentleman. 
There are cases where women, whe 
ought to have been married twenty 
years ago, disgusted with the back- 
wardness of the other sex, strive, as 
it were, to become their own hus- 
bands. Here was one of them. 
Aunt Tab’s voice deepened and grew 
harsher; her manners became ab- 
rupt, and her movements jerking, 
until ill-natured people sneeringly 
said she was masculine. A fable 
was maliciously put into circulation 
that a blind beggar, in acknow- 
ledging alms, had once addressed 
my relative as ‘Sir.’ I always looked 
on these characteristics as simply a 
natural resemblance on aunt’s part 
to the highest models of her admi- 
ration ; and pointed to the appear- 
ance of a strong, dark down upon 
the upper lip as striking proof of 
the force of imagination. But if 
Aunt Tab secretly admired man- 
kind, she also suspected them, and 
seemed ever to be in fear of its being 
discovered that she was not really a 
married couple in one, and that some 
suddenly fascinated wooer might 
become too rough in his attentions. 
To what lengths this feeling was 
carried, I only accidentally learned. 
‘ Supposing I saw him gradually 
stealing upon me from the other 
end, I could get the bludgeon ready 
and meet him at the distance,’ reso- 
lutely said the unmistakeable Tabi- 
than tones. 

‘ But if he should happen to spring 
upon you from the opposite seat! 
What should you do then?’ asked a 
voice I recognized as that of my 
aunt’s companion, Mrs. Leeson, a 
widow of some thirty years’ stand- 
ing, and who, therefore, though in 
a lesser degree, had her own com- 
plaint of neglect against my sex. 

‘In that case, I should present 
the dagger in such a way that he 
would rush upon it.—So!’ added my 
aunt, with a very theatrical accent. 
‘I shall always keep the point 
turned a little outwards under my 
cloak.’ 
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* Couldn’t you shoot him quicker ? 
mildly inquired Mrs. Leeson. 

‘No: I find it takes time to aim 
the pistol and pull the trigger, was 
the calm reply. 

Bludgeons, daggers, and pistols! 
What, in the name of. goodness, did 
this mean? Who was thé fellow 
alluded to as ‘ he,’ with whom means 
like these were necessary? I had 
put my hand on the handle of my 
aunt’s sitting-room door to enter, 
but the first words I overheard of 
this mysterious conversation rooted 
me to the spot. 

‘Now, then,’ resumed my aunt’s 
impressive tones from within, ‘ we'll 
practice opening the doors and get- 
ting on the footboard, supposing I 
should be so taken by surprise as 
not to have time to use any of the 
weapons. Are you ready ?—Stop a 
minute ; this cushion represents the 
dividing arm of the two seats,’ and, 
in the pause, I could hear some 
rustling arrangements being made. 
‘Now then, you must throw your- 
self suddenly over upon me. Don’t 
mind being a little rough; I dare 
say the brute won’t.—Now !’ 

Immediately the sounds of a fierce 
struggle ensued; and, opening the 
door a little under cover of the 
noise, I was horrified to see Aunt 
Tab and Mrs. Leeson closely em- 
braced in one corner of the couch, 
wrestling together as if for dear life. 
At last my relative got an arm loose, 
and making a violent effort, in which 
uncrinolined morning-robes were 
tossed wildly, and ankles revealed 
in a very undignified way,she flung 
herself loose from her assailant, and 
triumphantly leaning over the back 
of a chair, apparently placed to 
represent the door spoken of, she 
whirled herself round it, alighting 
on the fender, with dishevelled hair 
and flushed cheeks. 

‘Oh, you'll do it! No man can 
hold you faster than I did!’ gasped 
Mrs. Leeson, in a state of utter ex- 
haustion, bringing the locks which 
should adorn her forehead round 
from somewhere behind. ‘ Dear me! 
the dagger must have stuck out 
from your belt; it has torn my 
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dress sadly ;’ and she put her hand 
out of sight into a large hole at the 
side. 

‘Then, I shall shout “Guard! 
Guard !”’ excitedly uttered my aunt ; 
‘and shall struggle on to the next 
carriage-window,’ going along upon 
her knees as she spoke, ‘where 
they’ll support me till the train 
stops, as it did in the case of that 
noble young lady. Or, she went 
on, hanging upon the couch-arm, 
‘if it shouldn’t, and any accident 
should happen, I shall perish in 
my own defence.’ Saying this, Aunt 
Tab tossed up her her arms, and 
fell lengthways upon the hearth-rug. 

‘The newspapers would be full 
of it!’ admiringly sighed that old 
noodle Mrs. Leeson, who had a pin 
between her teeth, and was slyly 
gathering up her torn dress. 

I saw it all! My aunt, I knew, 
had received an invitation to go on 
a visit into Lincolnshire, and she 
had crazed herself over the news- 
paper accounts of the dangers to 
which ladies were exposed on the 
railway, until, under the foolish en- 
couragement of her companion, she 
was having recourse to these ridicu- 
lous schemes of preservation ; and 
the two were then engaged in the 
very act of rehearsing railway at- 
tacks and defences! My aunt was 
now gathering herself up from the 
rug, and I gently reclosed the door. 
I had not lodged in the same house 
with my relative very long; but I 
knew her well enough to under- 
stand that any open interference on 
my part would only make matters 
worse. But what was to be done? 
The very next day she was to start 
for Lincolnshire; and I felt con- 
vinced that if she intended travel- 
ling with those notions in her head, 
and weapons of those descriptions 
in her hands, something not in- 
cluded in the rehearsals would be 
certain to result. As ill-luck, too, 
would have it, Cousin Ned, who, 
like myself, on being sent up to 
town, had been placed under Aunt 
Tab’s care, went off into Wales 
holidaying nearly a week ago. I 
had nobody to consult with, and, of 
course, could not disclose this pre- 
posterous conduct of my respected 
relative to any stranger. 


Aunt Tabitha’s Railway Adventure. 


At dinner that day my aunt ap- 
peared with a large red bruise on 
her forehead, over the right eye- 
brow ; and in the course of talk she 
asked me, in an accidental way, how 
persons managed to use flexible life- 
preservers without hitting them- 
selves instead of their assailants? 
The red mark was at once explained. 
My eccentric relative had been prac- 
tising with a life-preserver, and had 
given herself a tap by awkwardly 
manipulating it. I felt a secret de- 
light on observing that Widow Lee- 
son did not seem to have come off 
scot-free; she was walking deci- 
dedly lame of one leg, and there 
were faint traces of discolouration 
near one eye. She said she had 
knocked herself against a door; and 
stared very curiously at me when I 
replied, it was a good job it was not 
a railway-carriage door,—they were 
so thick and hard, I added, by way 
of explanation. In the course of 
that evening, during my aunt and 
Mrs. Leeson’s absence, making some 
purchases connected with the mor- 
row’s journey, I contrived to pene- 
trate into their rooms; and, lo! on 
the dressing-table in Aunt Tab’s 
chamber I found an old-fashioned 
dagger (with an ugly blade at the 
least eight inches long), a whale- 
bone-connected and lead-knobbed 
life-preserver, and a six-barrelled 
Colt’s revolver! I recognized each 
one of the murderous implements 
at a glance. My cousin Ned, who 
had gone demented on the Volunteer 
question, had constituted his bed- 
room a horrible armoury of all kinds 
of weapons, offensive and defen- 
sive. The instruments before me 
I knew formed part of his awful 
stores, and my aunt must have 
helped herself to them since he left 
home. Upon closer examination of 
the pistol, I found that no less than 
four barrels were loaded, and that 
caps were ready placed on all the 
nipples! At some personal risk, for 
I don’t much understand six-bar- 
relled revolvers, I managed to get 
one charge out, and felt a sensible 
motion among my hair at sight of 
the three balls which it had in- 
cluded. It was the same with the 
other loaded barrels, making twelve 
bullets in all; and I breathed much 
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freer when I had extracted the last, 
and substituted a very light paper 
wadding in each case. 

Upon the return of the two ladies 
from shopping, they shut them- 
selves up in their own sitting-room, 
and, from the singular noises which 
were to be heard, I felt satisfied 
more rehearsals were in progress. 
Mrs. Leeson could scarcely limp in 
to supper; and my aunt’s rather 
withered arms showed several 
patches of colour, as if from rough 
grasping. During that night’s un- 
easy slumbers, I was shot in rail- 
way carriages two or three hundred 
times, and was so repeatedly stabbed 
with daggers, and furiously beaten 
with life-preservers, that I was quite 
sore when I finally awoke. I rose 
fully determined to accompany Aunt 
Tab on this railway excursion, 
taking a ticket by the same train, 
unknown to her, so as to be at hand 
in case of any emergency. She had 
an unusual air of determination on 
her strongly-marked features when 
I met her that morning on the 
stairs, and looked like a woman bent 
on heroic deeds.. Mrs. Leeson’s at- 
tendance made it unnecessary I 
should offer my services by way of 
escort to the railway, and I took an 
impressive farewell, as if going, as 
usual, into the City. But the mys- 
terious conversation betwixt the two 
at the breakfast-table had only con- 
firmed my resolution; and, instead 
of seeking the other side of Temple 
Bar, I hurried to the King’s Cross 
railway-station, where, ensconcing 
myself behind a pillar of the piazza, 
I awaited the arrival of my aunt’s 
cab. Vehicles of all kinds came and 
went, bells rung for numberless 
trains, porters gave way to momen- 
tary fits of madness, and it was very 
weary waiting: but I stuck to my 
post. Had she discovered my tam- 
pering with the pistol, and, reload- 
ing it, accidentally shot herself ?—or, 
failing that, had she by some mis- 
hap stabbed Mrs. Leeson on the 
road, and the conveyance necessarily 
diverged to one of the hospitals? 
In that case, I had wasted the cost 
of a second-class ticket to Peter- 
borough, having already procured 
it, so as to save time. No: at 
length, within three or four minutes 
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of the time for the train starting, 
my attention was attracted by the 
stentorian voice of a cabby. 

‘Mak’ it a shillin’, mum, an’ I’ll 
drive you all the way to Colney 
’atch, which ’Il save railway fare, 
he was shouting after a couple of 
ladies. ‘But, mebbee, you’re goin’ 
down to shoot upo’ the moors, an’ 
mean gettin’ into close quarters wi’ 
a pistol to mak’ sure o’ yer aim.’ 

Mrs. Leeson turned and shook an 
angry fist at him; but my aunt, 
who was the other lady, stalked on 
unheeding, like one consciously 
marching to a noble doom. 

‘It’s a very nice thing, ain’t it?’ 
added the cabby, addressing the 
group which instantly gathered 
about him, ‘to ha’ a life-presarver 
lifted to you be a woman, becos you 
ax for a hextra sixpence, for havin’ 
to go out o’ yer road? An’ I see’d 
she’s got a pistol as big as a gun in- 
side o’ her muff. Look out in the 
papers to-morrer, for a murder on 
this heer line, sumwheer’ atween 
this an’ Colney!’ 

This was a pretty beginning, I 
thought, as I rushed away to gain 
the platform while my aunt was 
procuring her ticket. Hiding be- 
hind other people in the vicinity of 
the book-stand, I watched the two 
go to a carriage where Aunt Tab 
secured a seat by placing something 
upon it,—for anything I could tell, 
the six-barrelled revolver; and then, 
whilst she and Mrs. Leeson went 
towards the guard’s van, to look 
after the luggage (which had been 
sent down before), I ran and leaped 
into a second-class compartment of 
the same carriage my relative had 
selected, nestling myself away out 
of sight in the corner. By-and-by, 
the bell rang, doors were slammed, 
and the train slowly got into motion, 
when I had a glimpse of Mrs. Leeson 
apparently sliding off into the rear 
while throwing encouraging last 
kisses to my aunt. I was in hopes, 
as only a very few minutes had 
elapsed, she might be in time to have 
another meeting with the prophetic 
cabman as she retired from the sta- 
tion. It was set down as a fast 
train, but its speed seemed very 
slow to me as I sat in the otherwise 
empty compartment, waiting in nerv- 
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ous apprehension for some mishap. 
I listened fearfully, half-expecting a 
pistol-shot every minute. But all 
went quietly, and, at last, when we 
reached the market-gardening dis- 
tricts, 1 got to amusing myself by 
mentally tying up the acres of onions 
on each side of the line into long 
strings ready for the retail market. 
We arrived safely at Huntingdon, 
and there the train slackened and 
almost came to a pause for a mo- 
ment, while the guard leaped out 
and ran along the platform for some 
purpose, but without actually stop- 
ping we instantly got up speed 
again. Just, however, as the train 
was leaving the station, a man’s red 
face, with the hat nearly falling off 
behind, presented itself with an ago- 
nised expression at my carriage win- 
dow, the man struggling to force 
himself through the aperture. 

‘Help me in, help Y he 
gasped, sticking fast half-way. 
Though much startled, I managed 
to get my arms under his broad 
shoulders. 

‘You madman! you'll be killed !’ 
exclaimed the guard, who was now 
running back the other way to leap 
into his van. ‘What must you get 
out of the other carriage for?’ and 
the official angrily gave the gentle- 
man a push by the legs which, in 
forcing him through one window 
nearly sent me reeling out by the 
other. ‘I shall summons you, sir!’ 

‘I don’t care! I’m not mad; but 
she in the next carriage is, panted 
my puffing companion. ‘ Don’t say 
a word,’ he added, facing round to 
the guard; ‘Ill give you half a 
crown at the next station.’ 

‘She? A lady, sir! The one in 
the next compartment? I'll inquire 
into it when we stop,’ significantly 
answered the guard; and the engi- 
neer having, in answer to a signal 
from his whistle, slackened the rising 
speed again, the speaker leaped 
down, and hurried to regain his van. 

‘Tl make it five shillings, guard, 
if you'll get my stick from her!’ 
excitedly shouted the red-faced man. 
‘Oh, dear!’ he said, turning to me, 
and rearranging his ruffled dress, 
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ay! inquired, for I well 
ew the lady in the next compart- 
ment must be my Aunt Tab. 

‘Watch smashed, I know, for I 
felt the glass go as I tumbled in,’ 
he remarked, pulling out a dilapi- 
dated watch. ‘But, thank good- 
ness, I’m safe!’ and he gasped again. 
‘Catch me in a first-class any more! 
T'll go third in future as long as I 
live. No man’s safe, sir; not with 
a woman old enough to be his own 
grandmother.’ 

‘Sit down and compose yourself ; 
you’ve had rather a narrow escape,’ 
I faltered, more and more convinced 
my aunt was at the bottom of it. 

‘Escape! I should have had a 
bullet in me, sir, if I hadn’t bolted. 
She’s as mad asa hare; I could see 
it in her eyes,’ and he dropped ex- 
hausted on the seat. ‘Talk about 
Banting’s system? This beats Ban- 
ting hollow. I’ve lost pounds and 
pounds since we left London.’ Re- 
moving his hat, he vigorously 
mopped his face and head with his 
handkerchief. ‘I’m all in a vapour 
bath at this minute.’ He was rather 
a fat man, well-dressed, having the 
look of a gentleman farmer. 

‘I think you mentioned a lady, 
sir,’ I hypocritically inquired. ‘ No- 
thing serious has happened to her, I 
hope ?” 

‘To her! Let me get my breath, 
and I'll tell you,’ he panted, fanning 
himself with the handkerchief. ‘ We'd 
left town about ten minutes, and I 
saw she was watching me very 
queerly ;—there were only ourselves 
in the carriage, you understand ; 
well, to make friends with her, I just 
offered her my newspaper. You 
may believe me or not, but she de- 
liberately came on, like this, and 
struck at me with a loaded life-pre- 
server! Then she said something I 
did not catch, and pulled out a 
bowie-knife. It’s true, sir, as true 
as I sit here. I believe she’s a mad 
woman from the backwoods of Ame- 
rica,’ he added, looking into the bot- 
tom of his hat before replacing it. 

‘ Was that all ?’ I ventured to ask, 
glad that things were not worse. ‘I 
thought you alluded to a stick ?’ 

‘That all, young man! By Jove, 
if it had been you, I fancy you’d 
have thought it was enough. All?’ 
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he repeated in a hurried manner. ‘I 
had to sit in the corner as if my life 
was not my own, with a maniac 
glaring at me.’ 

* Yes, but the stick ?’ 

‘Thestick? Why,I happened to 
let it drop on the carriage-bottom 
just as we got into the last station. 
—Whereabouts are we, for I don’t 
know?’ and he gazed helplessly out 
of window. ‘Huntingdon, is it? It 
slipped out o’ my fingers, the stick 
did, and I was stooping to pick it 
up,—yards away from her, when she 
screamed out, “ Let it be!” and drew 
a pistol, sir; a revolver with eight 
or ten barrels. It’s true, upon my 
honour! I thought the train was 
stopping, but I’d have jumped out 
of it, if we'd been on a viaduct, for 
I’m sure she’s raving.’ 

‘There have been so many cases 
lately of ladies assaulted in railway 
carriages, that perhaps she—’ I was 
simply intending to say that per- 
haps my aunt was not an escaped 
lunatic, but had armed herself un- 
der that mistaken fear, but I was 
stopped. 

* Good heavens! Is that the way 
you look at it?’ exclaimed my compa- 
nion, rising horror-stricken from his 
seat. ‘assure you I never touched 
the lady ; I never was within a yard 
of her, till I had to brush past. You 
don’t believe it, I see! 1’m a mar- 
ried man, and have five children at 
home. Is it likely—is it reasonable ? 
My bankers will tell you I am 
respectable, sir. I never put a 
finger on her, and nobody would do, 
for she’s as ugly as sin. My soul! 
To think of such a charge as this! 
She’s seventy years of age, sir. Is 
it likely ?” 

* She is not fifty yet, sir,’ I stam- 
mered out. 

* But I didn’t touch her. I'll swear 
it! Interfere with a woman armed 
in that way,—is it reasonable to 
think it?’ he again pleaded. ‘ But,’ 
he quickly went on, ‘who knows 
what lies she’ll tell the guard? And 
my name’s on the stick in full,—it’s 
a presentation stick. Oh dear!’ he 
groaned, tumbling back on the seat. 

“_ suppose, from what the guard 
said, he'll ask the lady; but I don’t 
think you need be afraid,’ I remarked 
soothingly. 
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‘ After this row in the papers, the 
magistrates would commit a saint; 
and there are lots o’ folks who’d be- 
lieve it against a new-born babe. 
Let me get out! I may as well be 
killed as disgraced. What would my 
wife say? I should never have 
another hour’s peace. Let me go. 
I have a bit of luggage, but anybody 
may have that—you may! But I 
swear I never touched her; an’ if 
it’s the last word I say, I vow it’s 
true.’ 

He had become so excited, that I 
won’t say he would not have left the 
carriage instanter, if I would have 
allowed him. I was obliged to con- 
fess that I knew the lady, and that 
she was very eccentric, but I assured 
him she would never make any such 
charge as he apprehended. After 
some time, I succeeded in quieting 
the gentleman a little, and in the 
intervals of wiping profuse perspir- 
ation from his face, head,and neck, 


“he repeatedly intimated that if I 


would but recover for him his stick, 
his house, his lands, the balance at 
his banker’s, and nearly everything 
that was his, should be at my dis- 
posal whenever I chose to visit the 
neighbourhood of Gainsborough, 
where, it seemed, he resided. 

‘I’ve seen somewhere, it’s forty 
shillings for getting into a carriage 
while the train ’s moving,’ said my 
companion. ‘I'll give the guard 
two pounds willingly, and end it,’ he 
said, pulling out his purse to be 
ready, for the train was stopping for 
collection of tickets at Peterborough. 
‘By jingo,; there it goes! She’s 
finished somebody!’ and the money 
rattled to the bottom of the carriage, 
as I leaped to my feet, for the sharp 
erack of a pistol was heard from the 
adjoining compartment. All was 
instantly commotion. The train 
stopped, and every window was 
crowded with heads; the women 
shrieked, and the men shouted. I 
opened our door, for I was horrified 
to see a man in railway uniform 
stretched on the ticket platform. 

‘Is he a ticket collector? I 
thought he was a ruffian!’ uttered 
my aunt’s rough and now agonised 
tones, as she leaned out of the next 
window, with the revolver in her 
hand. Then, a long, loud scream 
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escaping from her, she loosed the 
deadly weapon, which rattled down 
among the wheels, and closing her 
eyes, she grew very pale, and sub- 
sided within in a swoon. 

A number of us hurried to the 
man in the railway uniform, who 
still lay on the platform quite mo- 
tionless. Upon raising him, he was 
seen to be wounded on the upper 
part of the forehead. A rivulet of 
blood trickled down, and the front 
locks of hair were singed and friz- 
zled. I believed, for the moment, 
that my aunt had reloaded the pis- 
tol, and startling visions of trials for 
murder flitted before my eyes. But 
the man almost instantly rallied, 
and a surgeon, who was among the 
passengers, pronounced that the 
wound was only a skin-graze from 
the wadding. ‘The collector, in an- 
swer to the fifty and one inquiries 
made at once, explained that as the 
train was stopping, he put his hand 
on the carriage door to ask for the 
lady’s ticket, when she instantly 
lifted her arm and shot him! Aunt 
Tab, amidst all the hurly-burly 
which prevailed, was lifted out of 
the carriage, and carried down to 
the station, where she was conveyed 
to the station-master’s room, fortu- 
nately remaining unconscious the 
while. I got my Gainsborough 
friend (who in the interval had con- 
trived to secure his stick) to accom- 
pany me to the head official, and re- 
late what he had observed of the 
lady’s deameanour, urging this in 
corroboration of my own account of 
the craze my aunt had been encou- 
raged in by that ridiculous Mrs. 
Leeson. 

From my unlucky relative’s own 
story, when she had a little come 
round, it appeared that she had 
been lying back in the carriage, 
with her eyes shut, ruminating on 
the narrow escape she had had from 
unheard-of peril by the forced flight 
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of a cowardly assailant at Hunting- 
don, and as the train slackened for 
Peterborough, she opened her eyes 
to find a man’s face at the win- 
dow, whereupon she raised the 
pistol, and pulled the trigger in- 
stantly. It was very fortunate for 
the man that I had extracted the 
original charge, and as no bullets 
were found in the other barrels, the 
charges of which were at once 
drawn, I represented that my aunt’s 
only object was to raise an alarm. 
The wounded man, however, inti- 
mated that it was not part of his 
ordinary duties to be shot at by 
lady passengers even with blank 
cartridge; and my aunt, overjoyed 
to see him alive, wished to present 
to him her porte-monnaie. I took 
care that he was handsomely com- 
pensated ; and, indeed, we parted on 
such a friendly footing, that, wink- 
ing shrewdly from underneath a 
great patch of sticking-plaster, he 
said he would not mind being shot 
at again upon the same terms. 
After some two hours’ delay, during 
which time my aunt was examined 
mentally by three local doctors, it 


‘ was graciously decided not to call in 


magisterial interference, on the con- 
dition that I at once conveyed my 
relative back to London, and pledged 
myself to place her under proper 
medical control. 

I and the crushed lady accordingly 
returned to town by the next up- 
train, in a state of mind on her part 
which I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. She has not paid the visit 
into Lincolnshire, and I do not ex- 
pect she ever will. Aunt Tab has 
never asked for any explanation of 
how I came to be so opportunely at 
hand at Peterborough, but most 
likely she learned it all from Mrs. 
Leeson, with whom I held a bois- 
terous conversation immediately 
after she had recovered the surprise 
of my aunt’s unexpected return. 
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THE SULTAN’S CHOICE. 
An Anagram, 
[The italicised words, in the last line of the last stanza, give the name of a world-famous 
novel. This will be given in next Number.] 
I, 
SWARTHY bearded Sultan sought 
To purchase with his gold 
A Persian slave; nor lean, nor fat, 
Tall, short, dark, fair, nor old. 
Il. 
But just perfection, so he said, 
And still he fault would find ; 
Rejecting beauties by the score, 
Not one quite to his mind. 


Ill. 


At last a knowing dealer brought 
Six fair Circassian maids : 

The first His Highness swore too dari:, 
Black as the Queen of Spack 


Iv. 
The second slave had curls of gold, 
And ruby-tinted cheeks ; 
But oh, so thin! the Sultan vowed 
She’d fasted for six weeks! 
v. 
The third too short, the fourth too tall, 
The fifth was passing fair ; 
But— growing old,’ quoth Mahommed, 
And ‘something scant of hair!’ 
VI. 
The wary dealer winked his eye, 
An artful trick he knew; 
And thus he spoke as forth he brought 
The sixth slave unto view : 
VII. 
‘Great Brother of the Sun and Moon!’ 
(Here turned the slave about), 
* Trather reckon this here “ lot” 
Is something out-and-out.’ 
VIII. 
The Sultan’s choice at once was made, 
No longer in a fix— 
‘ Bowstring those five brown hideous ghouls, 
And KEEP THE PEARL OF Vi. 
Astiry H. BALpwin 





A LONG-VACATION SKETCH IN SCOTLAND. 


LOFTY mountain growing to the sky, 
Blue slopes uprising heather-clad between, 
A bluer lake beneath, on whose smooth breast 
A little boat—and three are in the boat. 


For young Adonis, pride of Oxford he, 
And Arthur, stanchest of Northumbria’s sons, 
And he, that other, whose clean-carven front 
Is clad with raven curls, whose early soul 
Was wed to rhyme at Harrow-on-the-Hill— 
Forgetful of the supper and the song, 

The cheer for hospitable comrade gown’d, 
The brimming ‘ foamy grape of Eastern France,’ 
And all the swift joys of the flying terms: 
Forgetful of the gay metropolis, 

The airy Park, and fashionable ‘ Row,’ 

The formal dinner or the brilliant ball; 

Or that whatever in their own sweet home 
Brings chiefest comfort, living in all ease ; 
Forgetful of the summer of the south— 
Have sought a spot far from the busy hum 
‘To thrid th’ intricate mazes of the law, 

To father thoughts on Virgil—all unmeant, 
Or read the tale that men call History, 
And meet at last the dread examiner. 


Not theirs all day to float upon the lake, 
Rowing by turns, and sailing with the breeze, 
Or snaring to their death the finny race ; 

One happy hour of golden afternoon, 

One little while from ev’ning snatch’d is all ; 

For work they must, though work be e’er so dull, 
‘To pluck a little honour from the schools, 

To win a little envy from their fellows— 

A momentary fame while fame is cheap— 

Ere, lost upon the broad sea of the world, 

Each for himself must struggle on toward fame. 


LZ. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 


OING to Baden and going to the 
Bad are by very many persons 
considered A me me Certainly so- 
ciety is mixed and experiences manifold, 
and the entire place is, te to a considerable 
extent, pleasant but wrong. The world 
has only two capitals, it , been re- 
marked, its winter capital which is Paris, 
and the summer capital which is Baden. 
Yes, I think she has some pretensions to 
that often disputed title, * The Queen of 
the Watering Places ;’ and even when 
the bling element is eliminated she 
wih toes discrowned queen. I 
of her as she is at present, without dis- 
cussing eventualities. I like in Baden, 
that centre of activity and that circle of 
repose, the life of the watering-place 
and the solitude of the Black Forest. 
I like the | contrast of the highest 
cultivation and artificiality of the age, 
with the indigenous habits, manners, 
and garb of the primitive people, who 
retain the ways and modes of two 
hundred years ago. I like those ancient 
stories of the Vehmgericht and the 
Virgin’s kiss, and the modern narratives 
of daily gossip and adventure. Many of 


my readers, I am sure, are numbered” 


among the fifty thousand tourists who 
visit Baden every year, and if sufficiently 
endowed with health and wealth must 
have enjoyed it hugely. Among the 
fifty thousand are sovereigns who lay 
aside their crowns and cares, and wily 
statesmen who arrange diplomatic meet- 
ings; the artist who intends to sketch, 
and the man of letters who meditates 
his novel. But the waiter will bring 
you round every day at dinner the Bade 
Blat Amtliche Fremden Liste, where you 
will find your own honoured name in 
print, probably with disguised spelling, 
and those of your contemporaries. After 
your arrival, if you happen to possess a 
well-regulated mind, or rather any mind 
at all, you wili endeavour to arrange 
your impressions in an orderly manner. 
fou will like to know something of this 
Grand Duchy, which is really a king- 
dom of considerable size and its Zcehrin- 
gen line’ of princes as ancient and illus- 
trious as any of their compeers, You 
will surely traverse those wide domin- 
ions, northwards as far as romantic 
Heidelberg, and southwards to fair 
Constance. But you will not do this 
until you have wandered much by the 
shady side of the Oos, once the slender 
boundary against France, and much in 
the region of the Oosgan. Then 
have to examine the Baden lions, unless 


you are a man of original frame of mind 
and prefer to take it all for granted. 
There are positively Baths of Caracalla, 
but these resolve themselves into an un- 
important fragment of old therma built 
by the Emperor. There is the Old Castle 
and the New Castle, and a Devil's Pul- 
pit, and an old castle of Eberstein, and 
a new castle of Eberstein, and churches 
and chapels, and hills, and lakes, and 
picturesque ruins. The guide-books will 
give you a “que raisonné of all 
this. They are by no means to be des- 
pised in their way—not even in the 
guide-book literature, which often gives 
you curious authentic details to be 
sought in vain in larger works, but you 
will always be falling back on Baden it- 
self, to the books and papers at Marx's 
and the numerous resources of the Con- 
versation House. Generally speaking, 
one travels from Paris to Baden by way 
of Strasbourg. At Epernay, under- 
standing that it was the proper thing, I 
called for champagne, ‘the foaming 
grape of eastern France,’ and partook of 
the only champagne, or rather I should 
say, vile gooseberry, which ever cost me 
a headache. The bridge over the Rhine 
is soon crossed, and then everything be- 
comes German. I say this deliberately, 
in opposition to the French writers, who 
maintain that everything continues 
French. It is, however, to be conceded 
that French is the ordinary language of 
the place. Baden-Baden, according to 
one of these writers, is onlya PréCatelan, 
of which the Black Forest is the Bois de 
Boulogne. This is French sententious- 
ness, you understand, one of those short 
jerky sentences in which the /feuille- 
tonistes so greatly delight. It alludes 
to the days when the Pré Catelan was 
something better than a child’s dancing- 
ground or Sundays and féte-days. The 
picturesque, they complain, is all uti- 
lized; each savage gorge has its café, 
there are fancy bridges over the preci- 
pices and elegant seats in front of the 
cascades. Now all this is pure cockney- 
ism, and for my part I wonder why the 
cockneyism of Paris, as it is more fla- 
grant, is not also more celebrated than 
the cockneyism of London. I imagine 
that this ingenious writer took a voi- 
ture for an hour to go into the forest, 
and on his return jotted down his im- 
my after the fashion of the cele- 

rated Count Smorltork. Any one who 
has spent any time in the forest will 
contradict this. The forest is, at times, 
wild and savage in the extreme. Whence 
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its name of Black is not quite clear, but 
certainly some of its deep tarns are 
black enough, and almost black are the 
very dark green pines, and so black is 
the Hallenthal, that Marshal Villars 
drew back and refused to enter the 
gloomy gorge. In the grounds of the 
Prince of Faustenberg’s castle is the 
principal source of the Danube, which 
rises in the Black Forest and emerges 
in the Black Sea. You are surprised to 
see the tiny rivulet murmuring over its 
pebbly bed, through the green grass. 
But the Black Forest is a wide and 
scattered territory with some hundred 
and fifty Prowarenan’ vm: Arar with pic- 
turesque villages and towns, with vari- 
ous vast flat plains and treeless hills, 
Many of the plains were formerly dense 
forests peopled by hunters and miners, 
not to say bandits. Those vast rafts, 
which form the most picturesque feature 
of Rhine navigation, are generally the 
timber of the Black Forest. ‘That's a 
Dutchman !’ is the common exclamation 
of the native when he sees a fine tree. 
The meaning is this: the pines felled 
on the mountain sides lie in the declivity 
of the ravines, till the torrents from the 
melting mountain snows sweep them 
into the neighbouring river which trans- 
fers them to the Rhine. The wood in- 
tended for ship-building is carried down 


as far as Dordrecht, and then the canny 
Dutch keep the best before they trans- 
fer the remainder to England, Spain, 


and Portugal. The story of the ‘ many- 
fountained Ida’ is evermore repeated on 
the mountains of the Black Forest. 


* They came, they cut away my tallest pines.’ 


You will probably traverse the Black 
Forest post, with Baden postilions, 
Very picturesque is their appearance ; 
a trumpet slung across their shoulders, 
with which they stir up their horses to 
the tune of old mountain airs, a bright 
yellow waistcoat, white buck-skin 
breeches, and jack-boots. Very pictur- 
esque also is the attire of the Baden 
peasants, especially on the Sunday, 
when waistcoats and breeches are braided 
and laced all over; the long coat is that 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
women’s long tresses of hair gathered 
up into a black ribbon, hang almost 
down to their ankles. You often mect 
the peasants carrying at their waists 
little bags full of fine straw, and as they 
walk plaiting the straw hats, which are 
imported into various countries. The 
manufacture of cheap wooden clocks is 
also a very common source of employ- 
ment in the Forest. These are every- 
where known, and form a considerable 
source of business to the Badois. For- 
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merly the liqueur kirchwasser was made 
out of the wild cherries of the country, 
but I imagine that this has ceased to be 
a specialty. It is very interesting, 
while wandering through the country, 
to observe the frequent crosses set up 
by the pious mountaineers in the forest 
path. No amount of Protestantism can 
enable me to see any objection in these. 
There is a beautiful passage on this 
subject in poor Hawthorne’s Romance of 
Monte Beni, that most faithful transcript 
of Rome and Italian life. * Whatever 
may be the iniquities of the Papal 
system, it was a wise and lovely sen- 
timent that set up the frequent 
shrine and cross along the roadside. 
No wayfarer, bent on whatever worldly 
errand, can fail to be reminded at every 
mile or two, that this is not the business 
which most concerns him. The pleasure- 
seeker is silently admonished to look 
heavenward for a joy infinitely greater 
than he now possesses, The wretch in 
temptation beholds the cross, and is 
warned that, if he yield, the Saviour’s 
agony for his sake will have been 
endured in vain. The stubborn crimi- 
nal, whose heart has long been like a 
stone, feels it throb anew with dread 
and hope; and our poor Donatello, as he 
went kneeling from shrine to cross and 
from cross to sbrine, doubtless found an 
efficacy in these symbols that helped 
him towards a higher penitence.’ 

But let us copy the programme for 
the month of July, of this year of grace, 
1864, commencing this very day, July 
the 12th. 

Le 12. Musique militaire & la prome- 
nade et grand concert & la chapelle de 
Manheim. 

Le 13. Musique d’orchestre et bal. 

Le 14. Representation du Déserteur 
et de De par le Roi. 

Le 16, Musique d’orchestre. 

Le 17. Musique militaire & 3 heures, 
solistes le soir. 

Le 14. Representation de Richard 
Coour-de-Lion, et de De par le Roi. 

Le 19. Musique militaire et bal. 

Le 20, Musique d’orchestre. 

Le 21. Musique Prussienne et bal. 

Le 22. Musique militaire : représen- 
tation des Noces de Jeannette, des Papil- 
lotes de M, Benoit, et de La Fleur de 
Lotus. 

Le 23. Musique d’orchestre. 

Le 24. Musique militaire de Grena- 
diers. 

Le 25. Représentation de Zampa, et 
de Volage et Jaloux. 
om 26 et 28. Musique, militaire et 

1, 

Le 29. Représentation de Zampa, et 
de Volage et Jaloux. 
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Le 31. Musique militaire & 3 heures, 
solistes le soir. 

This programme will give a good idea 
of the general nature of such pro- 
grammes, The great balls of the season 
were, some time since, fixed for the 16th 
and 30th of August, the races for the 
ist, 3rd, and 5th of September, and the 
steeple-chase for the 7th of September. 
I think this will give a tolerably accu- 
rate idea of the nature of the public 
amusements. 

The weather was so capricious this 
season that the Baden belles were long 
in settling whether it was hot or cold, 
whether summer or autumn. ‘The 
pretty summer dresses of material 
trom Mexico and Chambery excited 
quite a furore on the Lichtensal pro- 
menades, when the month of July at last 
settled the question in the aflirmative. 
The wonder is, where all the visitors 
can be stowed away. The explanation 
is that at Baden innkeeping is the 
principal industrial pursuit, and the 
natives, who amply enjoy themselves out 
of the season in their ample rooms, get 
into the queerest little places during the 
season, in the garret or down in the cel- 
lar, giving up to strangers the cherished 
parlour and the most sacred chambers. 
lam told that all this is looked upon 
quite in the light of a liberal profession, 
and that graduates of Tubingen and 
Heidelberg will in the winter adopt the 
black coat and white tie of the waiter. 
But the very centre of all Baden life is 
the beautiful little villa that belongs to 
the great M. Benazet himself. It is 
situated a few steps from the Park and 
Conversation House, on a well-timbered 
eminence commanding a bird’s view of 
the whole town, and of the surrounding 
hills. Certainly both the Benazets, 
pere and fils, have shown a wonderful 
amount of taste and energy in all they 
have done. I have pleasure in admit- 
ting this at the outset, as it is not the 
general intention of this article to speak 
favourably of these gentry. Some of 
the noble apartments which they have 
built and adorned, might vie with those 
of St. Cloud and the Tuileries. They 
have, I believe, always shown an hospi- 
tality to men of arts and letters, which 
shows taste and discernment. Their 
opera-house is very noble, and has wit- 
nessed its operatic triumphs. Gounod 
produced for it an unedited opera, in 
which Madame Miolan-Carvalho was to 
be prima donna. A telegraphic corre- 
spondence has been published between 
M, Benazet and Signor Tamberlik. It 
is rarely that an Englishman writes so 
much politeness at a telegraph or rail- 
way station : 
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‘M. Benazet to M. Tamberlik.—You 
are the prince of tenors. Baden wants 
you for a concert on the 20th of August. 
The terms are left in blank, you shall 
fill them up.’ 

*M. Tamberlik to M. Benazet.—I am 
not the prince of tenors, which does not 
prevent you from being a true Mzcenas. 
The pleasure and honour of singing in 
your regal saloon would be reward 
enough. Other engagements deprive 
me of that honour: pity me.’ 

I am not sure that there is not a touch 
of insincerity in M. Tamberlik’s de- 
spatch. I may mention that there is a 
curious superstition that one need not 
pay to go to the dramatic or operatic 
performances, but that M. Benazet is 
sure to send invitations. M. Benazet 
may have a liberal free list, but as a 
rule, one pays, and rather highly. 

Alfred de Musset, that fertile genius, 
has his strain respecting Baden : 


* Les dames de Paris savent par la gazette 
Que l’air de Bade est noble et parfaitement sain 
Comme on va chez Herbault faire un peu de 
toilette, 
On fait de la santé la-bas; c'est une emplette: 
Des roses au visage et de la neige au sein, 
Ce qui n’est défendu par aucun médecin.’ 


A man once wrote a will in which he 


* expressed his wish in reference to his 


interment : ‘I desire to be buried in the 
Catholic cemetery of Baden, to find the 
repose of death on that ‘spot where in 
my lifetime I tasted calm and forgot 
my evils.’ And assuredly to a man of 
lotus-eating disposition, Baden will pre- 
sent many attractions if he can conquer 
the prevalent temptation to gaming. 
It is a very happy place for a mere 
holiday existence. To get up when you 
like, or not get up ; take your coffee and 
write your letters, and skim through 
your books, and receive an inti- 
mate visitor or two en déshabillé; or 
if you wish to carry idleness to the 
height of idleness, don’t read, don’t 
write, don’t receive, but fold your hands 
and sit in vacant quiescent calm—and 
even this for a change is very delight- 
ful now and then. Nobody goes out in 
the morning. It rather appears the 
proper thing to stay at home. If you 
choose to go out, you may encounter a 
solitary pedestrian now and then in the 
woods, and of course there are always 
three or four rooms pretty full of gam- 
blers in M. Benazet's interiora loci. The 
afternoon is the grand time for the pro- 
menade. And what a wonderful pro- 
menade that is—as wonderful, if not 
more so, than the Prado, Hyde Park, or 
Avenue de I'Impératrice. What a 
wonderful display of De Musset’s ‘des 
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roses au visage et de la neige au sein,” 
although I fear that both the white and 
red are materially indebted to artificial 
aid. Had I a peacock’s pen, had I the 
envied power of the editor of ‘Le Fol- 
let,’ I should like to describe that sum- 
mer sea of gauze, those toilets of East- 
ern splendour and oftentimes of startling 
originality, such as worn by the damsels 
who attended Lalla Rookh in the Valley 
of Cashmere, those twinkling points of 
light, illumination of all gems, which 
make the Lichtensal promenade such a 
wondrous display of jewellery, the mob 
of kings and princes, who have all the 
happiness and none of the troubles of an 
incognito. 

Amid the gorgeous company my 
countrymen and countrywomen look, 1 
must confess it, a little seedy. The fact 
is that they form a minority, sometimes 
quite an insignificant minority,at Baden. 
And as a quiet man, a man who never 
stakes a napoleon on the cards or the 
marble ball, I certainly feel a sense of 
treasure-trove in coolly taking possession 
of all the good things that here invite 
my acceptance. A friend of mine who 
hates humbug, probably because he 
possesses neither the pretence or the 
reality of virtue, denounces my humbug 
in partaking of the disadvantages of a 
system of which I disapprove. ‘ You 
have been walking in Benazet’s grounds, 
and listening to his music, and loung- 
ing on his sofas, and reading his “ Galig- 
nani,” and yet you attack this Benazet, 
and as you are one of those fellows who 
can’t go quietly about these watering- 
places or anywhere else but must always 
be using pen and ink, you will probably 
print your revilings.’ Now this is a 
sort of argument which the fast men 
often bring against the quiet men, but 
which contains a fallacy which is easily 
exposed, ‘There are a great many mat- 
ters in which a man asks no questions 
for conscience sake. But one might 
put and ask questions here. If I had 
requested M. Benazet to be so good as 
to take all this trouble for me, the case 
would be very different. I should cer- 
tainly make no request. L accept a chair 
and a newspaper from Benazet, without 
thinking of his gambling apparatus, just 
as I should take a pair of boots from my 
shoemaker without inquiring whether 
he was happy in his conjugal relations, 
or take a ride in a voiture without in- 
terrogating the voiturier about Renan. 
And I have no doubt that I have really 
paid for my seatand paper. Who helped 
to swell the sum total of my bill at the 
Victoria? It adds every day some francs 
to what I give the landlord, and some 
sous to what I give the waiter. I wholly 


deny my sense of obligation. I retain 
ew to this Benazet. I will 

out my note-book and pencil some- 
thing against him, even if I rest 
my paper on his table and write it 
underneath his roof. 

In fact all this profuse magnificence 
is derived from the profits of the banks, 
and, as a speculation, finds itself well 
repaid, At all the ing-places it is 
rng ole + al see that make 
the profits of the bank. A Garcia who 
plays largely has been known to win his 
1undred thousand pounds ; but as a mat- 
ter of course, to use an expression of 
Juvenal’s, those who bave nothing lose 
tuat nothing. 

The gambling i is always scrupulously 
fair, but the gambling company makes 
its profit of nearly fifty per cent. If you 
like to be a shareholder you may go into 
the market and buy some shares. They 
are always at an enormous premium. 
These gambling ogres slay men and 

ick their bones and crunch them. 
en-Baden with all its exterior splen- 
dour and surrounding loveliness, may 
well be called a hell—it is indeed a hell. 
But now the government of Baden has 
resolved to do away with this plague- 
spot. The gambling is to be put down. 
Benazet has had notice to quit, Benazct 
is going to Monaco. This is to be the 
great revolution. Voila tout! The pity 
is, however, that for all this Benazet 
takes no steps about moving. I believe 
the reason is, that his notice has been 
indefinitely prolonged in order to give 
him time for winding up so enormous 
an affair. 

He came to Baden-Baden,this Benazet, 
after Louis Philippe had abolished the 
gambling-houses in Paris. It is high 
time they should have been abolished. 
There are fearful stories of those old 
Parisian gambling days, such as though 
covered have certainly not altogether 
ceased to exist. A friend of mine has 
been telling me of one dark night's work, 
in which a vast sum was lost and won, 
and next morning there were about ten 
bodies in the Morgue, ‘The gamblers 
withdrew to Germany. Homburgh is, 
on the whole, the head-quarters, but 
Baden-Baden has always attracted the 
greatest number of English people. The 
roulette-table, and trente et quarante, es- 
pecially the latter, became the most pro- 
ductive and popular games. Everybody 
hopes that the revolving wheel will see 
the jingling marble in the lucky spot. 
From morning till night, year after year, 
that incessant marble has been keepin 
up its ominous rattle. At first the 
governments of Germany welcomed 
their new visitants, The apparent ad- 
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vantages they offered were considerable. 
A vast space of land was laid out in 
groves and gardens. A vast impetus was 
given to all local business, a an- 
nual sum, a considerable constituent of 
his revenue, was paid to the reigning 
prince. Another large sum was annually 
given to the charities and municipal ob- 
jects of the town. But as time has 

by, the German governments 
have perceived that all this has not 
been obtained without heavy counter- 
balancing disadvantages. They have 
begun to perceive how little creditable is 
any revenue drawn from such a perni- 
cious source. It has become clear that 
in each case a most demoralising effect 
has been exercised upon town and 
neighbourhood. It bas been truly said 
that the very atmosphere of a gaming- 
house, and the sight of piles of gold to 
be acquired by chance and the turn of a 
wheel, and not by honest labour, is de- 
moralizing.. Moreover, it is found that 
just as the blackguards and blacklegs 
increase, so does the best company of 
the watering-places fall off. But now it 
is the wish of the Diet that throughout 
Zermany the gambling-places should 
cease. The governments of Baden and 
Nassau have taken final measures, It is 
feared at Homburgh that when the aged 
Landgrave dies and the Duke of Darm- 
stadt comes in for his inheritance he 
will put down the gambling by force. 
The insignificant establishment in the 
Electorate of Cassel will then soon follow. 
Due notice, it has been said, has been 
given to Benazet and Co. 

The Baden government, unlike any 
mere petty principality, is quite inde- 
pendent of the gambling establishment, 
and it is perhaps owing to the feeling of 
insecurity respecting their tenure that 
the cumin establishment is open to 
strictures which perhaps hardly apply 
to others of the class. ‘ Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide ’—a publication, let 
me say in passing, which on one summer 
tour put me to great inconvenience by 
the considerable inaccuracy of its infor- 
mation, and which should always be 
superseded by the local guides—* Brad- 
shaw’ quotes a passage to the effect 
that this establishment, ‘according to 
the testimony of those who are knowing 
in such matters, is so regulated as to give 
the bank more chances in its favour, and, 
of course, against the playing public, 
than is customary at more liberal es- 
tablishments elsewhere.’ Another writer 
alleges against them the systematic vio- 
lation of at least two fundamental rules. 
One of them is that the player should in 
every case deposit his stakes in money 
down, This is a wholesome rule, inas- 


.terror and disappointment. 


much as it does interpose some kind of 
check upon reckless gambling. But the 
evil of the credit system is added to the 
evil of the gambling system. The crou- 
piers when they know themselves to be 
quite secure, in obedience to a nod or 
more explicit request, will advance ne- 
cessary funds for carrying on the war. 
Again it is stated that all the unclaimed 
winnings are to be given to the poor. 
No attention appears to be given to this 
rule. The croupiers, perhaps, a little 
abstractedly, will rake up the leavings, 
which thus go to swell the bloated 
profits of the bank. 

It is unnecessary to give any melo- 
dramatic stories of the evils of the gam- 
bling system, with which the public has 
always been shocked. Indeed such melo- 
dramas, probably occur rarely and are 
then hushed up carefully. But I ven- 
ture to say that one cannot stand by the 
table for an hour without witnessing 
something saddening and disgusting. It 
is not agreeable, for instance, to witness 
that cold perspiration of anxiety which 
is breaking out upon so many villanous 
brows. Again, how often the hand is 
thrust into the hair, the action done in 
quiet, gentlemanly fashion; but the hair 
is ruthlessly torn under the influence of 
So, if a 
gentleman handsomely arrayed with 
watch and chain and rings, suddenly 
disappears after losing, and then makes 
his appearance again to resume his play, 
minus the decorative portion of his 
attire, the unsoothing suspicicn is created 
that in the interim he has been paying 
a visit to an avuncular relation. I 
travelled to Baden once in the company 
of a young pair, a sweet pretty girl and 
her husband on their bridal trip. He 
looked perfectly happy and contented, 
but I saw him day after day in the 
saloon, neglecting his bride for play, and 
his looks rapidly assuming an expression 
very much the reverse of the former 
one. Itis not every one who possesses 
the strength of mind enjoyed by my 
friend Tompkins. Tompkins, be it said, 
is a man of very rigid views, both morally 
and ecclesiastically; he has a natural 
taste for denunciation, which he has care- 
fully improved, and his denunciation 
of the Baden system was certainly very 
fine. But it was the nature of the beast 
to have a covetous little soul, and those 
volleys of spinning gold and silver coin 
fairly fascinated him. At least it would 
not be wrong just to try once, only once ; 
he would never do it again, and he 
could afterwards repent this wicked sin- 
fulness. A single napoleon, if lost, 
would not ruin him, and if he won, he 
would take the good gifts of the fates, 
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and ask no questions. 
tating heart a napoleon was deposited, 
and then came the whirr, and then the 
croupier presented three napoleons to 
the inexpressibly gratified Tompkins. 
With a grateful heart Tompkins re- 
ceived them and exultingly walked 
away, and from that hour to this he has 
never again gambled. 

But among my Baden-Baden remi- 
niscences one recollection especially 
rises before me. You remember, per- 
haps, that beautiful villa on the right 
hand, almost opposite the Victoria 
Hotel, just before you enter the grounds 
of the Kur-Saal. You must have stopped 
to admire that charming garden with 
its stately vases of flowers, That was 
the abode of a nobleman, well known at 
the courts of the Continent—better 
known there, perhaps, than at his own, 
—the late Duke of Hamilton. I well 
remember, one beautiful midsummer 
evening, about a year and a half ago, 
hardly a year before his death, a con- 
versation which I had with that most 
princely and kind-hearted man. It so 


With a palpi- 


happens that I knew something of him, 
although he was one of our greatest 
dukes, and the present writer is alto- 
gether a different kind of person. Amid 
the mob of princes he moved pre- 
eminent, conspicuous for that noble 


countenance which the sculptors of 
Rome regarded as the perfection of 


manly beauty. He had married into 
the reigning house of this country, the 
Princess Marie of Baden, a lady who 
in girlhood was the greatest ornament 
of her court, for sense, liveliness and 
wit ; a first cousin of the Emperor of the 
French. He and his wife, by imperial 
ordinance, were received on the footing 
of royalty in Paris. These foreign con- 
nections in great measure drew him 
away from his own court and country 
which he was so eminently calculated 
to adorn. He generally spent only a 
month of the year in Scotland, where 
he had very extensive estates around 
his ancestral seats of Hamilton Palace 
and Brodick Castle. His liberality 
made him beloved by his tenantry, who 
are raising a monument to his memory. 
But the liberality of the duke was 
everywhere known. Although he was 
not a Roman Catholic—although strong 
influences were in vain brought to bear 
upon him which might induce him to 
change his religion—he is understood 
to have greatly assisted the Pope from 
his private resources at a time when 
pecuniary aid was acceptable. The 
unrivalled pedigree of the duke placed 
him almost in the position of royalty. 
It was well known that at one period of 
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our history his line might have founded 
a dynasty in England; and so late as 
the reign of Queen Anne it was a matter 
of firm expectation that the wished-for 
union would not be accomplished, and 
in that case that the Duke of Hamilton 
would assume the crown of Scotland. 
The student of history will remember 
how Scotland then trembled on the 
verge of a civil war. When the Baden 
alliance was made, it was fully uhder- 
stood that the Duke of Hamilton was 
as much on a footing of royalty as the 
Grand Duke of Baden. On a certain 
day, in the season of last summer, the 
duke, with his son, were at a splendid 
party given by the Duchess of Bue- 
cleuch. On the evening of that day, 
on the morning of which the party given 
by the duchess had broken up, his grace 
arrived at Paris. It was, I believe, his 
intention to proceed forthwith to Baden- 
Baden, where the other members of his 
family were then staying at his villa. 
Formerly he had had a mansion in 
Paris, but now his head-quarters were 
generally at the Hotel Buistol. The 
evening of his arrival the duke was at 
the opera; and after the opera, in the 
company of a well-known ci-devant 
member of our Paris Embassy, he went 
to the famous supper place, the Maison 
Dorée, on the Boulevards. The early 
dawn of the summer day was breaking 
as he prepared to go homeward. He 
had to descend a long flight of steps. 
Of the hurried events that followed 
there are different versions, as is always 
the case .respecting events of great im- 
portance and great rapidity ; but I be- 
lieve that the facts are substantially 
these. A servant wished to assist the 
duke with his overcoat, and the duke 
declining his assistance, stepped back 
somewhat hastily. In so doing he 
missed his footing, and was precipitated 
down the stairs. He was taken up in- 
sensible, and carried to his hotel. Medi- 
cal aid soon arrived, and a French course 
of treatment was adopted. It was concus- 
sion of the brain, and from the first there 
was no hope. His family were sum- 
moned to his bedside. ‘To the same 
melancholy spot came the most illus- 
trious lady in France. The Emperor 
was at Vichy, but the Empress being at 
St. Cloud, soon arrived. 

I am violating no confidence when 
I mention, what was well known 
in Paris at the time, how courteous and 
kind was the Empress in her atten- 
tion to the sufferer, herself adminis- 
tering the prescribed medicaments, 
and kneeling in prayer by the bedside. 
Only some wandering gleams of reason 
revisited the sufferer, in which he re- 
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cognised the Duchess and Empress, 
His bedy was conducted from Paris to 
Cherbourg, and thence to Scotland, by 
the Empress’s commands, with almost 
royal onours, He will be remembered 
by many far and wide; not the least 
here in Baden. The season presented 
nothing moredelightful than the evening 
musie parties which from time to time 
he gave. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 


How good a motto is that for all of us! 
And indeed it was very difficult to be- 
lieve anything but good of the duke. 
That kindliness, which was not only 
the most perfect expression of politeness, 
but expressed the very soul of generosity 
and courtesy, and kind feeling, 


For manners are the fruit of noble minds, 


was ever shown by the duke, so as to 
embody the best notion of the practical 
chivalry of the age. This peculiar 
grace was not only exhibited in 
courtly scenes, to win the admiration of 
less polished men, but was manifested in 
deeds of real kindness and goodness, 
so privately and unostentatiously per- 
formed that there would be no applause 
save of his own heart and conscience. 
Many of his race have left historical 
names, but perhaps not many have so 
engraved their recollection on friendly 
or grateful hearts. 


Evde:s GAA’ ob oelo AcAdopevd: eoper. 


One beauty of this lazy Baden-Baden 
life is that one reads a variety of books 
which at any other time one would not 
think of reading. How, in some old 
country-house, where the library has 
not kept pace with modern literature, is 
not one glad to seize upon the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ or devour eagerly even the 
largest of Richardson’s novels? Now 
here is an odd volume of the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.’ What an admirable 
review that is, by-the-by, though per- 
haps rather degenerating in tone just 
now; how generous—sometimes how 
extravagantly generous, in its apprecia- 
tion of England. I wonder some pub- 
lisher does not hit upon the plan of 
publishing a mixed review or magazine 
every fortnight, on the model of the 
*Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and other 
French publications of the quinzaine. 
Any enlightened publisher is welcome 
to this hint; perhaps my own will turn 
it over in his mind. But I have been 
immensely amused and interested by 
reading some French translations of 
Tennyson, in one of the numbers; and 
by this statement I would not wish to 
reflect at all seVerely on translations 
characterised with much taste and great 
knowledge of our language. .I open on 
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the first line of ‘ Airy, fairy Lilian,’ 
‘Oh! pleure, je ten supplie, Lilian 
folitre, Lilian de mai. La gaieté sans 
éclipse est pour moi une fatigue.’ But 
here are two stanzas of Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere :— 


* Lady Clara Vere de Vere, vous réveillez 
en moi d’étranges souvenirs; vos tilleuls touffus 
n’ont pas fleuri trois fois depuis que j'ai vu 
mort le jeune ;Laurence. Ob! que vos yeux 
sont doux et que vous parlez bien & voix basse ! 
Vous étes sans doute une piperesse merveilleuse. 
Mais il avait alors & son cou quelque chose que 
vous n’eussiez pas vu de bon cowur. 

* Lady Clara Vere de Vere, quand il arriva 
ainsi sous les yeux de sa mére—celle-ci sentit 
frémir ses entrailles; elle eut contre vous certains 
élans de vérité soudaine. Pour ne rien céler 
Jentendis alors une amére parole—qul, répétée, 
blesserait vos oreilles; et ses manitres n’avaient 
pas cette inexorable sérénité qui distingue la 
race des de Vere.’ 


But ‘arise and let us wander forth.’ 
Fling down the book and get into the 
air and sunshine. It is very sultry, and 
looks like rain. I hope I shall gain the 
Conversation House before one of those 
sudden Baden showers “comes down. 
There I shall be protected both from 
heat and rain. But who is this? It is 
Pipkins! What aileth thee, O Pipkins? 
Wherefore are thy intelligent features 
overspread with an expression of grief 
and annoyance? Reveal to me the story 
of thy joysand sorrows. Can I lend thee 
a ten-pound note? No, my Pipkins, I 
cannot, for otherwise enough would not 
remain to waft me over to Albion's isle. 
“Dry as the remainder biscuit after 
voyage ”’—thou rememberest the quota- 
tion, for didst thou not, like a prince, 
squander regretted guineas at the Strat- 
ford Tercentenary—my voyage is well- 
nigh done, and very few'and very dry 
are my biscuits. But if the humbler 
fiver will aid and comfort you, give me 
the I. O. U. and it is thine. Oh, un- 
happy boy, and worthy of a better fate, 
what tale is this that thou dost tell me ? 
Not garotters, and not  ticket-of-leave 
men, but Mr. Leech’s young ladies with 
their pretty hats, are the dangerous 
classes! And Cousin Kate—oh that 
dangerous cousinship !—has tried the 
roulette-table and has lost, and has 
asked thee to lend; and alas! thou hast 
lost too, and hast not the wherewithal. 
What shocking tale is this? Has Kate 
no mamma, no chaperone, no friend ? 
She is a very good sort of a fellow, you 
say, and you have had a little borrowing 
before, and she has lots of money, and 
one day you hope to enthrone her in 
the Pipkinian halls. Even so; but if 
Lui et Elle thus burn the candle at both 
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ends, very speedily will the candle, 
however long and thick, be burned out. 
Thy Kate is but a silly goose ; and, to 
quote thy own jargon, will come to much 
grief. Let her go to the kindly spec- 
tacled old lady, the aunt and guardian, 
whom she must have deceived rather 
wickedly and cruelly, before she could 
lose all this money at a gaming-table, 
and bewail her errors, and try to bea 
better girl for the future. My Pipkins, 
with whom I have so often climbed the 
heights of Shotover, and boated down to 
Nuneham, and partaken of the social 
meal at the ‘ Mitre,’ and passed so many 
morning and evening hours in neigh- 
bouring rooms in the old quad, take 
counsel of thy friend. Let not this free 
and happy life here leave a sting, the 
comedy become tragic, thy Baden holi- 
day be a mistake. Speak gently to thy 
Kate, or rather scold her; and above 
all things set her a better — and 
tell her to avoid that old and vulgar 
iniquity of gambling. So shall she be 
a penitent and reformed and gentle 
Kate, yea the Shrew Tamed, and will 
hereafter wisely bring up her own 
daughters; but if not, if she remain 
fast to her fastness, leave her, O my 
friend ; not to put too fine a point upon 
it, jilt her, or she will jilt you. There 
are as good Kates in the sea as ever 
came out of it. 

These desultory notes will perhaps 
give some notion of the desultory 
Baden life. The *‘ social’ notices might 
be continued indefinitely. Something 
might be said of the noble-looking 
militaire close at hand, who has received 
a delicate hint that the Baden waters 
are not the best for his complaint, and 
who, if he does not take the hint, will 
to-morrow be politely transferred to the 
frontiers. I might also commence a 
thrilling ‘ Romance of the Black Forest,’ 
for which there are plenty of materials, 
whether of mediseval or modern life. If 
my readers want full details, Adolphe 
Joanne’s book is tolerably good, An- 
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other is Guinot’s finely illustrated book, 
where, indeed, the le’ is unequal 
to the illustrations, which has been 
issued in M. Claye’s'beautiful type, of 
the Rue St. Benoit, in English, in 
French, and in German, Iam conscious 
of at least one palpable omission— 
which to the valetudinarian will be like 
leaving out Hamlet in ‘ Hamlet '—that 
have said nothing of the Baden waters. 
But I candidly avow that I know no- 
thing of the mysteries of the Trinkhalle, 
and my own acquaintance has hardly 
been cast among those who do. But I 
believe the waters are, in their way, 
of some value, and I believe there are 
some people who are quite unable to 
live without them. Such professional 
authorities as Dr. Granvill and Mr. 
Edwin Lee may be consulted on such 

ints. But go to the gardens and the 

eautiful villa of La Favorite, and try 
to construct for yourself some story re- 
specting the Princess Sibylla. Luxurious 
is the retreat, like that of the Decameron, 
whither the fair ladies of Florence 
retired to cheat, by love and love tales, 
the plague, whose deadly imminent 
shadow was upon them. But such re- 
collections seem ever to have haunted 
the gay court and festal delights of 
the villa. Close by is the Hermitage, 
whither the fair ladies diligently retired 
during Lent, where we see a straw bed, 
the haircloth, the scourge, the jagged 
girdle, and the sharp-pointed cross. 
Amid the seenes which such instruments 
suggest passed the days of Lent, and 
then frivolity and romance and enjoy- 
ment once more set in. But this must 
be my last souvenir. I leave Baden, 
whereof it is confidently asserted by its 
upholders, that it is the very prettiest 
spot in the whole world. This assertion 
is made, however, in every shape and 
form of a great variety of places, It is 
certainly a very beautiful place; all the 
more beautiful when its ugly moral 
deformity shall for ever be swept 
away. 


is 
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THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. 


GA Story of London Rife. 
By Tae Avurnor or ‘Tae Morars or MAyratin.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A HOLOCAUST. 


k. AnTHUR Peet’s face, as he sat 
alone at breakfast on the morn- 

ing after Mrs. Strangways’ party, 
was a complete unwritten sermon 
upon the vanity of all human desires. 
He had lived, he had worked for 
one sole object during the last twelve 
or eighteen months—the attainment 
of Miss Lynes’ money: and this 
was the hour of fruition—he had 
won it. Position, ease, honour from 
henceforth, instead of the career of 
shame and—what probably to him 
was worse—of absolute privation, 
into which he must have followed 
his brother’s footsteps, in a very 
few more months, had the present 
Golconda turned out barren to him. 


He had won. His path was to be- 


from henceforth among the promised 
places of the earth: and lo! all 
seemed suddenly the vanity of vani- 
ties to him; and his Chateau Lafitte 
was bitter to his taste; his Cabana 
unsoothing; the contemplation of 
his own face in the mirror before 
him unflattering. Chiteau Lafitte, 
Cabana, image of Arthur Peel’s 
well-cut features— Miss Lynes’ 
— mingled with, and spoilt them 


Nature will assert herself occa- 
sionally even in the case of the most 
artificial dandy extant; and when 
she does do so, and a man, young 
and physically strong still, is on the 
eve of selling his own body and soul 


for money, his feelings, I can assure 
you, are about the bitterest and the 
most self-abasing of which human 
nature is capable. A girl sells her- 
self and nature—id est, her weak- 
ness, her helplessness, her necessity 
for another’s support, cry out and 
absolve her, somewhat, to her own 
heart. A man sells himself, and all 
that belongs to manhood within him 
cries shame upon the barter! With 
hands, with shoulders to work as a 
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free man, he submits, voluntarily, 
to the position of a well-fed slave 
for life—a slave, too, oftentimes, to 
the cruelest, the meanest, the most 
pitiless of all slaveholders—a wo- 
man without true generosity of soul 
herself, and with secret, jealous 
knowledge of the reasons for which 
her victim married her in her heart. 

And in Arthur Peel’s case all 
natural, instinctive disgust at the 
part he had pledged himself to play, 
was heightened tenfold by the bitter, 
haunting knowledge of Jane Dash- 
wood’s face, of her flashing eyes, 
her curling lips, as he had last 
seen them the night before. In a 
niche, apart from the large-eyed 
Parisian graces and impossibly- 

dancers which filled Mr. 
Peel’s room, hung a simple little 
portrait, in crayons, of a girl’s head 
—Jane Dashwood at seventeen. 
The eyes, the lips seemed smiling on 
him with the expression of those 
first days in which Jane ever loved 
him, in mocking contrast to the 
eyes and lips that had scorned him 
twelve hours before; in horrible 
contrast to those other eyes and lips 
that now were his—his own legiti- 
mate, dearly-bought property, until 
death, a chance too remote even to 
hope for, should take them from 
him. 

‘I shall get used to it—I shall 
get used to itall!’ was the sole form 
of consolation that reiterated itself 
through the limited arena of Mr. 
Peel’s brain. ‘A fellow doesn’t 
know, in six months, whether his 
wife’s handsome or ugly ; and I shall 
meet Jane when she’s married to 
Feltham, d—— him! and she'll be 
sure to flirt like beans; and perhaps 
she’d have done the same if she’d 
married me, and one gets used to 
everything; and a fellow doesn’t 
know in six months whether his 

2F 
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wife is handsome or ugly, d—— 
her!’ And then the eyes looked 
down on him from that girlish face 
upon the wall, and the clock above 
the chimney-piece struck one; and 
he remembered that at three o'clock 
he was to be at Mrs. Strangways’ 
house, ready to undergo all the pri- 
vileges of an engaged man in his 
first téte-a-téte interview with his 
betrothed. 

The sudden realization of this 
last immediate duty disgusted him 
more than all former vague, intan- 
gible prospects had done. Would 
Miss Lynes’ eyes assume the same 
affectionate expression which, under 
the influence of champagne, they 
had done the night before? Would 
it—great heavens! would it be ex- 
pected of him to be ardent? He 
could kiss her, he thought, when he 
went and when he came away, 
pretty easily; but heavy love- 
making, for {two or three hours!— 
love-making that would at all come 
up to the demand which the expres- 
sion of her face seemed to foretoken ! 
And then, if he didn’t do everything 
that was expected of him, the chance 
of losing her! You are never sure 
of an heiress until your back is 
turned upon the altar of St. 
George’s; and old Morty was obvi- 
ously only too ready to be brought 
on at a moment’s notice; and no 
doubt je would be able to get up 
any amount of passion that would 
be required of him. 

Mr. Peel’s mind was not accus- 
tomed to any very great influx of 
ideas at any time; and really the 
amount of thinking—and all un- 
pleasant thinking—that he went 
through during this forenoon, quite 
overcame him. He had risen very 
early in the morning, between nine 
and ten, I believe—as the fatuity of 
our nature generally makes men do 
on the first day from whence life 
is to be more disagreeable to them 
than before—had risen early; had 
smoked five cigars; had taken his 
brandy-and-soda ; had looked at his 
breakfast; had drunk his Lafitte; 
and now, at one o'clock, felt as 
though about a month of ordinary 
life had elapsed since he rose from 
his bed. 


‘It’s thinking so much,’ he de- 
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cided at last, with one of those inci- 
sive intuitions which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as the exclusive 
property of genius. ‘ Nothing bores 
a fellow’s head like thinking; and 
there’s no good in it either, for you 
| think the same thing over 
and over again, and a man gets 
used to everything; and in six 
months’ ... e¢ cetera, And then 
he desisted obstinately from pacing 
up and down the room, and flung 
himself down in his easy-chair be- 
fore the fire, and looked at his slip- 
pers (which had been worked by 
Jane), and wondered on what kind 
of principles Feltham had conducted 
his engagement—a _ speculation 


which brought him round, quite 
easily and withont any exertion of 
his, to the prospect the afternoon 
held out before him, and the expres- 
sion which the heiress’s eyes, under 
the influence of Moet and affection, 
had worn the night before. 


At the same moment, Jane Dash- 
wood was thinking of him, as she 
stepped into a hired brougham at 
the door of her sister’s house. 
Thinking of him with brain on fire, 
with resolve of sharp and instant 
vengeance in her heart; with all the 
superiority that an ordinarily clever 
woman must possess over an ordi- 
narily stupid man in any passionate 
crisis of life. 

In all other phases of love I have 
observed that men act and women 
feel: in infidelity, on either side, 
women pass at once from the sub- 
jective to the objective; and this 
almost without a variation. A man 
who has been betrayed suffers si- 
lently, or goes to Iceland, or doesn’t 
suffer at all. A woman either nomi- 
nates a successor, or plans direct, 
sharp punishment upon the guilty 
one in the first hour of her aban- 
donment. All wumreasoning crea- 
tures do the same. Look how a 
child rebels from the pain which, in 
maturity, he knows he must accept. 
During the long and bitter night, 
only two ideas had been present in 
Jane Dashwood’s brain: first, to 
bruise every fibre of Arthur Peel’s 
heart, if she could, before finishing 
with him for ever; secondly, to re- 
call Lord Feltham, and to begin the 
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purchase of the trousseau at once. 
Action she must have; and by the 
time the day had dawned her mind 
had definitely resolved upon the 
shape in which her revenge should 
show itself. 

‘Don’t come—don’t come with 
me,’ she cried, hastily, when Esther’s 
face showed repugnance to the 
scheme she was proposing. ‘If you 
think it improper, don’t do violence 
to your feelings. I can get Law- 
rence to go with me, or I can go 
alone. Whatdo I care about appear- 
ances ?” 

‘ But to go to the barracks, Jane ! 
Young women of our age to go 
alone to the Knightsbridge barracks! 
If you were to write to him instead, 
now——’ 

Miss Dashwood laughed disdain- 
fully. ‘ You are just as bad as Mil- 
licent, Esther. All women are just 
the same in such things. Maintain 
the letter, never mind the spirit of 
the law! I repeat to you, Iam going 
to visit Arthur Peel this morning, 
and I ask you, for the last time, to 
accompany me. 


us to be injured by such a deed, 


pray? I‘ know by your face what 
you think: Lord Feltham might 
hear of it. Let him do so and give 
me up, and I will marry some one 
else in six weeks—the best thing for 
us both, perhaps! Paul might give 
youasermon? Let him do so, and 
give over paying you meaningless 
attentions at the same time. It 
would be the best thing that could 
happen to both of you!’ 

As well argue with a wild cat 
brought to bay,as with one of these 
small, blonde women newly robbed 
of her love, and, worse far, newly 
wounded in her vanity. Jane at 
that moment would have given up 
her life, her reputation, her very 
beauty, almost, but to lower Arthur 
Peel, heart and soul, in the dust; 
and, seeing this, Esther put aside 
her own scruples and consented, 
without another word, to be her 
companion. Only as they drove 
along, and as she marked Jane’s 
flushed cheek and tiny clenched 
fists, and heard the bitter scorching 
words that ever and anon broke 
from her tongue, she did thank 
heaven that of all this she had not 


How are either of- 
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even the rudimentary elements in 
her own nature. She loved Paul 
passionately. Beauty, life, repute 
—well, perhaps she would have 
given them all if such gifts could 
in anything have ministered to his 
good. But to turn against him by 
a hair's breadth, pnder neglect, 
under cruelest betrayal to turn 
against him—no, this was not in 
her, and she thanked heaven that 
it was not. She had little cause to 
do so. The majority of our thanks- 
givings are as mistaken as the ma- 
jority of our prayers. Women who 
rebel, who fight, who humiliate, 
who elect successors, are of the 
many: women who accept, and live 
their love and their despair out, are 
of the few. And nature is benefi- 
cent. The many (in numberless 
other things than love) are really 
and intrinsically the wisest and the 
a of the earth. 
his lawyer had walked into his 
room and informed him that seven- 
teen of his relations were dead, 
and he had inherited his twentieth 
cousin’s estate and title in York- 
shire; if all the Hebrews of his 
large feastern acquaintance had ap- 
sared, and offered to burn his own 
ills before his eyes; if Morty Dela- 
maine had walked in to communi- 
cate the fact of Miss Lynes having 
changed her mind, or to challenge 
him, Arthur Peel, to instant single 
and mortal combat ;—if any, or all 
of these circumstances had occurred 
to Mr. Peel at once, his brain could 
not have undergone more absolute, 
unconditional vertigo than it did, 
half an hour later, on the sudden 
appearance of the two young women 
in his room. 

‘You are not to announce us to 
Mr. Peel,’ Jane had said to the 
servant, whom she knew well, and 
who, open-eyed and open-mouthed 
with horror, recognised in her one 
of the young ladies who had dis- 
mounted in the barrack-square. 
‘It’s a joke—the fulfilment of a 
bet; Mr. Peel knows about it, and 
won’t be surprised to see us.’ And 
then, without faltering a second, 
she walked up to the door the man 
pointed out, gave one decisive tap, 
waited for Arthur’s voice to bid her 
enter, and walked in. 

2F32 
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He was staring at his slippers 
still; and an expletive rather more 
forcible than his present state of 
mind might have promised, rose to 
his lips at his servant’s supposed in- 
terruption. As he half-turned his 
head he heard the rustle of a silk 

He sprang up, expecting— 
well, whatever he expected, it was 
not half so bad as what he saw. 
His face, his lips turned livid. The 
apparition which strikes death to 
Don Giovanni, preparatory to the 
blue fire of the last scene of all, is 
not more —— to that unhappy 
reprobate than was the sight of the 
woman he best loved to Mr. Peel. 

* Jane— You here!’ 

* Yes, Arthur, I am here.’ 

When a woman is going to be 
pitilessly cruel or grossly unjust to 
the man she loves, she nearly always 
comes up to time with a smiling 
face and nerves of steel. This is 
their warfare, you must remember ; 
these are their moments of courage, 
—the brief standing-point often out 
of God knows how many years of 
patient slavery or wrong! For the 
first time in her life, Jane found 


herself where imagination had so 
often taken her, in Arthur Peel’s 


room. In one second, with one 
glance, her eyes took in every little 
familiar detail that told of her among 
his belongings. Her Tennyson, stolen 
from her long ago, and when they 
were at the boy-and-girl, or senti- 
mental scene of the tragedy; her 
drawings on the wall; her photo- 
graph upon the {mantelpiece; her 
rtrait taken in the first flush of 
er youth and freshness, and looking 
now straight into his faithless face. 
She saw all these: she felt herself 
for the first time in his room—a 
frightfully dangerous influence to a 
woman as much in love as she was— 
and her voice was as steady, her 
cheek as unvarying as the voice and 
cheek of the coolest general who 
ever lived under the opening fire of 
a battle. 

‘Tam here, Arthur. Miss Fleming 
and I have come to pay you a morn- 
ing visit. I hope we have not dis- 
turbed you too early? 

‘Of course not. I—I wish, I 
mean—I think you might have sent 
forme. Really I don’t like to——’ 
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* To see us here!’ Miss Dashwood 
finished for him,as Mr. Peel stood, 
the very picture of shame and shy- 
ness, staring first at one, then at the 
other of his visitors, and uncon- 
sciously holding the end of his cigar 
far away behind him. ‘ We will waive 
the incivility of the remark in consi- 
deration of its entire sincerity. You 
don’t like to see me here. I never 
thought you would. However, I have 
come on an errand of considerable 
importance to myself, and I will 
behave well to you. I will not keep 
you long.’ 

If she had been tempestuous, as 
he had seen her so often before, 
Arthur Peel would probably have 
borne what was coming better; but 
his sense of the tornado which those 
set lips, those calm polite words 
must forebode, crushed him into a 
state bordering on literal absolute 
terror. He had ridden ‘into the 
jaws of death’ with the rest, without 
as much as a flush upon his fair 
girlish face; ‘and, by Jove! Id 
rather go through that again, rather 
face a dozen Cossack regiments at 
once,’ he explained, when recounting 
the scene to one of his friends after- 
wards, ‘than have to stand there, 
like a cursed fool as I was, under 
the fire of that girl’s eyes. Hang 
her!’ Mr. Peel would add, sulkily 
—for when he had got to the stage 
of — 7 was ty me 
Lynes’ lawfi r— Zz 
her! what right had she to come 
down upon me in such an infernal 
demoniac temper? an engaged wo- 
man, and flirting with half the men 
in London besides! And I’d neither 
sense nor spirit enough to tell her so 
—that’s always the way with a fel- 
low’s head ; everything comes into it 
afterwards; and at the time—I mean 
when you’re mixed up with women 
—you’ve no more idea what to say 
or do than—than g 

And then, Mr. Peel’s brain not 
being fertile in imagery, he was 
wont to fill up the vacuum by 
adding ‘the doose!’ which, if you 
take it as a pet name for the embo- 
diment of evil, was, to say the least, 
inconsequential: that astute person- 
age (I speak as dramatic art has 
shown him forth) being never at a 
loss what to say or do in any situa- 
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tion; above all, in those wherein you 
are mixed up with women. 

‘No; I will not keep you long, 
Mr. Peel.’ She had to go on her- 
self, for no word came from the 
young man’s lips, and Esther Flem- 
ing, who wished herself in the re- 
motest part of the earth, was pre- 
tending to examine a florid but un- 
anatomical portrait of Mademoiselle 
Parepa on the wall. ‘I have come 
on an errand which can be executed 
in five minutes. You are going to 
marry Miss Lynes, I hear.’ 

‘ Jane,’ he stammered out, ‘ What 
was I todo? Iam a ruined man. 
You know it—and you gave me up 
first !’ 

‘I don’t think I am questioning 
your good sense or your thorough 
liberty to make any person you 
choose your wife. I simply wished 
to hear the truth from you. You 
are going to marry Miss Lynes?’ 
And now the muscles round her 
mouth did tremble: the mouth is 
always the first feature to turn trai- 
tor: and, you know, this was the very 
wrench of death to her; and she 


was looking into the eyes of the- 


man to please whom during three 
years of her life she would at any 
time have sold her own soul, looking 
into them for the last time while she 


should live! 
marry her. 
informed ?” 

‘I repeat, Jane, that you gave moe 
up first.’ 

‘Mr. Peel, spare prevarication for 
some occasion when it can by possi- 
bility stand you in good stead. It 
is simply foolish now. Are you 
going to marry Miss Lynes?’ 

‘lam.’ 


‘You are going to 
I have [not been mis- 


Her face grew white all over, all 
tig of speech for a minute forsook 
r: and only the fierce voice of 
passionate, natural jealousy cried 
out in her heart! For a minute—a 
minute only ; then she calmed again. 
‘T did not think I had been misin- 
formed ; indeed, for a long time past 
I have seen what it was intended 
you should do; but I thought it 
right to let * a make the statement 
ap ee Peel, you have not 
time yet to show Miss Lynes my 
letters, have you ?” 
‘Miss Dashwood!’ 
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‘Oh, please don’t be indignant. 
You know I never can endure any- 
thing like a scene, and you must re- 
member you used to show me Mrs. 
Strangways’ notes whenever I liked 
to take the trouble to read them. 
You haven’t had time yet to show 
mine? tell me truly, please.’ 

‘If you think me dishonourable 
enough to do such a thing, I won- 
der you care to take my word as a 
denial.’ 

‘Dishonourable!’ You should 
have heard the emphasis on the 
word. ‘Dishonourable! Mr. Peel, 
I am one-and-twenty, and I have 
known you intimately for more than 
three years. I forget all about honour 
and dishonour as we were taught to 
define them in our school-themes: I 
know only the distinctions that 
exist between them in men’s minds. 
How you deal with each other in the 
great affairs of gambling and horse- 
racing I neither know nor care. 
Where such small matters as a wo- 
man’s peace or &@ woman’s repu- 
tation are concerned, all men of 
your class are dishonourable to the 
core—and you above them all! I 
haven’t a father ora brother at hand 
to do the office for me, so I have 
come now to put it out of your 
power to injure me. Give me back 
my letters, please.’ 

The tone in which she made the 
last request was quiet, almost passive. 
She clasped her hands together, and 
leaning them upon the mantelpiece, 
rested her cheek down weariedly 
upon them. You may recollect that 
at the moment when Oliver Carew 
had finally lost Miss Fleming he 
coveted more to possess her than he 
had ever done in the days when her 
heart, of right, was his. I regret 
that I have only the same class of 
feeling to impute to Arthur Peel. 
If I wrote sensation novels nothing 
should induce me to be guilty of this 
kind of tame reiteration ; but being 
only a humble depicter of such men 
and things as I have seen, I can’t 
avoid going in well-worn grooves. 
And the majority of human creatures 
are so trite, so consistent, so uni- 
form even in their moments of 
strongest emotion, of deepest nl 
sion! Arthur Peel looked at these 
clasped hands he had kissed so often, 
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at that delicate pale cheek, at those 
half-quivering lips, and was sensible 
of as much acute loathing to Miss 
Lynes, as much fierce jealousy ‘of 
Lord Feltham, as much disgust 
against his debts and himself and 
the whole world in a mass, as it is 
perhaps possible for a man well 
used-up in London life, and with 
originally shallow passions, and a 
very small amount of that great 
reflector and multiplier of the pas- 
sions—brain, to sustain. 

*T never thought we should come 
to this, Jane; upon my soul Ididn’t! 
I hope you don’t mean to be bad 
friends with me always.’ 

He touched one of her hands 
nervously, imploringly, and put his 
face close to hers. iss Dashwood 
drew herself away from him coldly. 
Under any other circumstances in 
the world such an appeal coming to 
her from Arthur must have had 
some effect. But nearly all women 
when they are jealous (of a legiti- 
mate object) recoil from a personal 
appeal as they would from an insult. 
I don’t explain this: but I know it 
is 80. 

‘ Mr. Peel, you make me feel what 
I incurred in coming here with- 
out a man to protect me. I don’t 
know, though, that I particularly 
admire you for wishing to convey 
the reproach. You have no right, 
you know you have none, to regard 
me in another light than a stranger, 
even had I come here actually alone. 
You have no right to remind me of 
the past any more than you have to 
the possession of my letters—or of 
this !’ 

She walked straight across to the 
sketch of herself that I have men- 
tioned, took it down from the wall, 
and began, but with trembling hands 
(for her courage was going fast and 
passion gaining ground), to remove 
it from the frame. 

‘ Jane, that, at least, is mine. You 
shall not take it away! I'll show it 
to no one while I live, but I will 
ee from it. It is mine!’ 

. lly yours, no doubt.’ And 
now she looked at him with the 
kindling glow in her eyes that he 
knew so well. ‘Legally yours; but 
by all moral right, by all just right, 
mine. I won't trust even this to 
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you. When you are married, you 
shall not have it in your power to 
show my picture to your friends, 
and say, “ That’s the girl’s face who 
loved me for years, who would have 
loved me always if I had only chosen 
to take her.” Boast of me, you will, 
no doubt, but you shall have no 
tangible proof that Ican make away 
with to bear evidence to your words. 
This picture belongs to my past life, 
sir!—my past life! that you de- 
stroyed for me just as pitilessly as I 
destroy this poor piece of paper 
now. Let it all go together. I 
regret none of it.’ 

She looked one instant at the pic- 
ture of her own happy, girlish face, 
then tore it deliberately across three, 
four times, walked back to her place, 
and flung the fragments in the fire. 

Have you ever been present at a 
holocaust of this kind? Do you 
know the strange, shocked sense— 
like witnessing the death of a living 
thing—that such an act of violence 
occasions? Esther Fleming, whose 
interest was, of course, only the vi- 
carious one that all persons under 
twenty-five must feel in all love 
affairs—Esther Fleming felt quite a 
spasm of pain as the sharp rending 
of the paper fell on her ears. Arthur 
Peel grew crimson to his temples. 

* You have done what you had no 
right to do, Jane. You have robbed 
me of a thing that might have been 
of use to me in the kind of life I am 
going to lead for the future—a thing 
it would never have harmed you for 
me to keep.’ 

Justice and truth were on his side 
in this; and Jane knew it, and was 
the bitterer for the knowledge. Be- 
sides, her blood was up, as some 
men’s is after the first death-stroke 
they bestow in action. The first act 
which ministered to her revenge had 
stirred in her the desire for further 
vengeance. 

‘ Jane Dashwood’s picture, as she 
was three years ago, could be of no 
use to Miss Lynes’ husband now. 
It is the picture of a person who 
exists no longer. Three years ago 
Jane Dashwood was young, loving, 
with all her faults, and now—— 
Mr. Peel, why do we waste time in 
this way? Give me my letters, 
please. You haven't burnt them, 
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you know; you told me so not a 
week ago. Give them to me. I 
have brought back every one of 
yours.’ 

And she drew a packet from her 
pocket (not a very large packet: 
following an inevitable natural law, 
Mr. Peel’s love-letters had covered 
about one-tenth the bulk of paper 
that had been consumed by her to 
him), and threw it down before him 
upon the table. 

Not Mr. Redpath himself, sud- 
denly convicted in the very act of 
indorsing one of his nefarious bills, 
could have looked more abjectly 
conscience-stricken than did Arthur 
Peel as he proceeded to unlock a 
table-drawer and bring forth from 
it Jane Dashwood’s letters. He had 
kept them all. In this kind of folly 
I believe that women are fully 
equalled, occasionally outstripped, 
by most very young men. From 
the long school-girl love-letters, 
written in the first days of their 
engagement, down to the short 
notes, often consisting of only two 
or three blurred lines, which she 
had written to him since her en- 


gagement with Lord Feltham, he’ 


had kept them all. The whole 
written record of so much folly and 
of so much love; of endless false- 
hood, and yet, in one sense, of the 
best and truest part of two other- 
wise wasted and artificial lives. 

‘They will make a goodly pile,’ 
cried Jane, with her little hard 
laugh. ‘ Mr. Peel, may I ask you 
to give me some string? It will 
really be as much as Esther and I 
will be able to do to carry them 
away between us.’ 

He gave her what she wanted ; he 
watched patiently, feeling—and I be- 
lieve I may add looking—the most 
utter fool, while she tied the letters 
up in two ‘compact, carefully-ar- 
ranged packets. But not till she 
had quite done—till she had risen 
and told her companion she was 
ready to depart—did a word pass his 
lips. Then it came; quite with a 
natural outburst. I think the better 
of Mr. Peel for feeling something 
60 like a sob come in his throat as 
he spoke. ‘You are harder on me 
than I deserve, Jane. I am a ruined 
man: it is forced upon me to marry 
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Miss Lynes; but I was not the first 
to be false, and I have never ceased 
to love you.’ 

She threw the packets of letters 
upon the table, and turned upon 
him full, Small and blonde though 
she was, the greatest tragic actress 
of them all might have copied from 
her in this moment of intense, 
jealous passion —by far the most 
frequent kind of tragedy that the 
monotony of modern life ever shows 
to us. She was too essentially femi- 
nine to be anything but quiet in 
her gestures and in her voice. It 
was in the scorching fire of her blue 
eyes—in the tension of the muscles 
round the mouth—in the uncon- 
scious iron clench of her small 
hands, that an artist would have 
read the true embodiment of pas- 
sion. No need of noise, no need of 
violence for a Lucretia or a Norma 
who could rival life like this! 

‘You were not the first to be 
faithless? Mr. Peel, those words 
are false, and you know it! I ac- 
cepted Lord Feltham becanse—— 
because you told me todoit! You 
know the night well, at the Opera, 
when you told me, and I did accept 
him next day. And I cared for you 
on that day just as I’d done from 
the first, and I wrote and told you 
so. The letter was in my hand a 
minute ago; and I said, if you only 
spoke one word I'd break it off and 
marry you, and try to make the 
best of poverty and disgrace, if need 
be, for your sake! You know what 
you answered—if, indeed, in one 
long tissue of falsehoods you should 
chance to remember this especial 
one—you talked of your love being 
too great to let you bring me to 
poverty, and that, miserable though 
it made you, you would rather see 
me marry with the prospect of be- 
coming rich and—and—great God! 
why do I repeat it? why do I re- 
member it? All my own falsehood, 
all my treachery to Lord Feltham, I 
take upon myself: that hasn’t got 
to be spoken of to you. To youl 
have been faithful, sir!—faithful, 
with the miserable, contemptible 
fidelity that an ill-used horse or dog 
will show towards a cruel master, 
through three long years! Last 
night I woke up to see the truth, to 
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see that I have loved something of 
my own tion, not you—not 
the poor, weak, vain creature that I 
xd know Mr. Arthur Peel Ae 

turned out or 
rh ianeied to Lord Feltham, 
I shall have money, I shall have 
position; married to Miss Lynes, 
you will have money. We shall see 
nothing more of each other : and to 
me, at least, the lesson of the past 
has been a wholesome one. Mr. 
Peel, good-bye.’ 

But Mr. Peel never took her out- 
stretched hand. He was in that 
state of utter, voiceless collapse to 
which nothing but a woman’s tongue 
can ever reduce an Englishman (a 
Frenchman can weep on many occa- 
sions pertaining to love). That 
Jane Dashwood could look in his 
face and tell him she had never 
loved him was monstrous; but that 
she should convict him, as she really 
seemed to do, of gross dishonour, 
was worse. He felt he wasn’t a bit 
guiltier than all other young men of 
his moral and mental calibre; that 
he had only played fast and loose 
with the girl, just as she had done 
with himself; and that even if he 
had not offered to Miss Lynes, the 
chances were ten to one that Jane 
would have married Feltham in six 
months. To all the rest of the 
truth, of the pathos underlying her 
passionate and unjust words—which 
you, I — see— Mr. Peel was 
naturally blind. The few high 
qualities in a faulty, artificial cha- 
racter like nag Jane’s, are rarely 
discernible by inferior minds; and 
Mr. Peel was grades and grades 
beneath her, both in heart and brain. 
He knew that she had glossy hair 
and white teeth, fair complexion and 
rounded waist; also, that she pos- 
sessed a bad temper and infinite ten- 
derness for himself: nothing fur- 
ther, except, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment, when it was dimly dawning 
on the chaos of his thoughts that 
she was capable of demoniac jea- 
lousy and revenge, and that Miss 
Lynes, with her lethargic tempera- 
ment and thick waist, might, after 
all, be the best sort of thing to pos- 
sess as a wife! 

‘Don’t you wish to shake hands 
with me, Mr. Peel? Very well, we 


will part without shaking hands, 
then. Esther, you will help me to 
carry away a portion of my own 
property, won't you? Iam really 
ashamed to have kept you waiting 
80 long.’ 

‘Jane!’ he exclaimed, as she 
moved towards the door, and the 
reality came full upon him that he 
was losing her—had at this very 
moment lost her for ever, ‘don’t go 
yet. Say a friendly word or two 
first. When we meet for the future, 
you don’t intend we should be per- 
fect strangers, do you?’ 

‘ Perfect strangers, answered Miss 
Dashwood. ‘Strangers in the full- 
est acceptation of the word. I do 
not intend to know Miss Lynes, and 
consequently I shall be unable to 
know you. Thisis as much a part- 
ing as if you or I were destined to 
die to-night.’ 

She hesitated a moment—Esther 
Fleming had discreetly gone on 
alone—then she turned: she rushed 
back to him, flung her arms up 
once more round his neck, covered 
his face with kisses, and left him! 

They were the last kisses of pas- 
sionate love that any woman’s lips 
should give to Arthur Peel while 
he lived. Such things are very 
rare, you know; can’t be bought, 
can’t be commanded; only come at 
the very rare crises—once or twice, 
say—in a man’s life! 

And this was such a crisis. It 
was, as Miss Dashwood had said, as 
irrevocable a separation as though 
one of them had died that night. 
When she next met Arthur Peel 
again, a day or two afterwards, in 
Miss Lynes’ company, she looked 
him straight between the eyes, and 
cut him without a pang. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
‘WHEN THE RAIN IS ON THE ROOF.’ 


But though she kept up bravely, 
shielded away every mark of suffer- 
ing—not from the world alone, that 
had been easy, but from those im- 
mediately around her—Jane Dash-. 
wood went through a very ‘hell of 
time’ during the first days succeed- 
ing that visit of hers to Arthur. 

At first, of course, she fell into 
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the common error of temperaments 
like hers; thought she would be 
utterly changed at once; that after 
the great shock of parting all her 
old self, all her old passionate love 
must be dead—swept away for ever. 
Then, the first excitement over, 
came the common surprise at find- 
ing how very little of herself was 
indeed gone; how “‘ealin con- 
stantly Arthur’s face haunted her 
still; how dull and tasteless were 
her days without the delicious in- 
toxication of his flatteries and his 
love. 

‘He would never, never love her 
any more!’ She had broken with 
him; had offered him the last 
deadly affront of cutting him in the 
presence of Miss Lynes; and pride 
and reason, and a sense not wholly 
perverted of honour, all cried out 
that it was for her good that they 
should meet no longer, should be- 
come as strangers in each other's 
a. And yet still was this the 
vitter outery of Miss Dashwood’s 
heart: ‘He would never love her 
any more!’ She knew well (not 
theoretically, but by that combina- 
tion of worldly experience and 
natural instinct which supplies rea- 
son in her sex) that this was the 
case; and she was right. A judg- 
ment sharper than all that moralists 
hold over our heads lies in the 
simple, natural, or physical law, 
that while men may, and do return 
to a neglected duty or sullied legiti- 
mate love, no fire will ever rekindle 
the ashes once burnt out of a pas- 
sion without affection—a passion 
such as Arthur Peel’s had been for 
Jane. ‘He would never love her 
any more.’ She knew it, and her 
heart literally sickened under the 
blow. Something of the reality and 
awfulness of life—of life as it must 
be when love and playing at love, 
and when youth, and admiration, 
and beauty should be past—over- 
came her. She went out as usual; 
she drove, she rode, she danced, 
dressed, flirted; but a dull, dark 
weight lay for more than a fortnight 
upon her brain; and the first ob- 
ject—poor little Jane !—upon which 
anything like light rested, was the 
= of Oliver’s far-off handsome 
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She felt nothing; no one spark of 
the passion of love for him, either 
then or afterwards. But I have 
already remarked to you that she 
belonged to that enormously large 
section of women whose first in- 
stinct, after disappointment in love, 
is to nominate a successor; and I 
think myself it showed a great deal 
of natural right-heartedness in her, 
that, after so fierce a revolution, the 
legitimate heir did quietly take the 
empty place, and not an alien. It 
was not from worldly wisdom; it 
was not from algggnce of temptation. 
Simply and truly, as much of regard 
as Jane could now bring to any 
man, she gave to Feltham in this 
first revulsion of oane. And she 
never changed 

Women whom circumstances 
early render passionless, become 
very honest, or very much in- 
deed the reverse. Jane was one 
of the first class: her nature, in 
spite of all education, was a pm 
one. She could have committed any 
amount of folly—of wickedness, if 
you will—when she loved. Love 


-gone, all her great capabilities were 


gone too. She has, at this present 
time, her diamonds—for, surely, it 
doesn’t take away your interest to 
forestal the catastrophe by forty or 
more pages, and tell you boldly that 
she and Lord Feltham are married 
—<diamonds, emeralds, carriages, 
box at the opera, hosts of friends, 
and two little children. She is not 
at all callous to money and the 
enjoyment money brings; she is 
fonder than most fashionable young 
mothersof her children ; she doesn’t 
flirt much; she likes Feltham pretty 
well. She leads the usual life that 
most of us lead, in short; and at- 
tends church, and performs regular 
duties as sedulously as that little 
arch-hypocrite her sister Milly. 
But, to me, Lady Feltham’s life is 
always one about which an infinite 

thos rests. For, deep down, 

uried away under the cumbrous 

burden of all her prosperity and 
all her virtue, I know what skeleton 
lies yet unmouldered ! 

We pity, in fiction, a conscience 
laden by one overwhelming guilt, 
like Eugene Aram’s, but it seldom 
occurs to us to speculate as to how 
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many of our intimate friends may 
deserve far tenderer [Aen 

ially. Among all the success- 
ful people of your acquaintance, how 
many, do you suppose, are not 
haunted by the thought of some 
murder, or, at all events, justifiable 
homicide, to which, during some of 
the stages of their upward career, 
they were accessory? For some it 
was honour that had to be put out 
of the way; for some, youth; for 
some only love;—and unimportant, 
from a commercial point of view, 
though love may_be, I think its 
ghost walks longell 

After thirty, Lady Feltham, be- 
yond doubt, will see how well her 
life has turned out for her; and she 
will flirt, perhaps, rather more, and 
take greater interest in her dress, 
and like to go oftener to Paris than 
she does now: and then she will 
certainly interest me no longer. 

But she is a great many years 
from thirty now. And if you watch 
her narrowly at the Opera, you may 
note her lip quiver when Arthur 
Peel’s face first appears beside that 
of Madame Z—— in the accustomed 
stage-box (for Miss Lynes has quite 
failed in rendering him poem L 
and she keeps, but never wears, 
little bracelet he first gave her: 
and when ‘the rain is on the roof,’ 
and she stands, at times, and watches 
her children in their sleep—little 
lads, both of them with the true 
Carew face—tears come in her eyes 
that shouldn’t come there, looking 
at so fair a sight. 

‘Lady Feltham has really turned 
out wonderfully !’ say her discrimi- 
nating friends. ‘Who would ever 
have expected to see her so well- 
conducted after the mad way she 
used to run after that scapegrace, 
Arthur Peel ? 

And the astutest of them all has 
never guessed what talisman it is 
that holds Lady Feltham’s frozen 
heart in safety! 


CHAPTER XL. 
BY FIRELIGHT. 


Lord Feltham was recalled, ons 
the trousseau proceeded—indeed, 
was a daily occurrence for Miss 
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Lynes and Miss Dashwood to ignore 
each other’s presence, as they gave 
mutual bridal commands at Howell 
and James’, and Elise’s; and every 
one thought Miss Dashwood looking 
so well—(‘ spirits completely forced, 
my dear! how can it be otherwise, 
after all she’s gone through in that 
foolish love-affair of hers ?’)—and 
the bridesmaids were engaged, and 
all but the wedding-day was fixed. 
And still, while the marriage in 
which no love was, approached and 
throve; the love in which was no 
marriage, grew daily more hopeless 
and more strong, as is the custom 
in such things. Three weeks after 
Mrs. Strangways’ party, Esther 
Fleming knew that Paul Chichester’s 
presence had become her life; his 
absence her worse than death; 
knew—honest, ignorant Huron as 
she was !—that, but to brighten or 
in any way better the lot of this 
one poor and suspected, and little- 
thought of man she would raptur- 


ously sacrifice every prospect, 
ra oY eae possibility of other happiness 
er 0 


Gham. ‘had thrown Paul and 
her nee. in the way that it 
generally does throw together any 
two people who would be better 
kept apart. With Mrs. Scott in the 
house, any young woman holding a 
dependent position would, you may 
feel very sure, have been well 
shielded from all danger or tempta- 
tion of love. But only the second 
day after Esther’s meeting with 
Paul, Mrs. Scott bethought herself 
to have fainting-fits; and. Marmy, 
in his nervous anxiety—for there 
are responsibilities which render 
fools and philosophers alike akin 
and helpless—rushed off for the © 
family-surgeon; and the family- 
surgeon (who was just going to give 
his attendance for a month, at a 
hundred guineas a week, to Sir 
Levy Leontifiore, at Brighton) said 
nothing would save Mrs. Scott, or 
the expected heir, save the Brighton 
climate. And so to Brighton it was 
anew decided Mrs. Scott must 


e But it would kill her, she averred, 
to take Natty. Natty’s screams 
pierced her head: Natty’s temper 
shattered her nerves: and, besides, 
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what would become of the servants, 
unless Miss Fleming was left to 
look after them ? 

Jane and Mrs. Dashwood disliked 
each other so cordially, that it was 
out of the question to think of their 
both going to Brighton at the same 
time—for although she was only 
her stepmother, and although she 
didn’t like her, and though Marmy 
detested her, and though Mrs. Dash- 
wood had never had any but spi- 
ritual experiences in her life—you 
know Millicent Scott too well, I 
hope, to think that she would have 
outraged society by not having 
‘Mamma’ with her at this epoch. 
Besides, Jane must stop in town 
and look after her trousseau, if the 
wedding really was to be in April; 
and what would Jane do without 
Miss Fleming for a companion? 
Marmy was, by these arguments, 
reduced to seeing himself in the 
light of a brute and a fool for having 
ever wished that Natty should have 
a few weeks of sea-air; and Esther 
Fleming was left the possessor of 
the most absolute and, at this par- 
ticular season of her life, the most 
dangerous freedom. 

She was upright to the core; but 

she was very human, and had all 
the temptations that go with strong 
impulses and strong affections. And 
early spring was coming on, and she 
knew that it did Natty no harm— 
nay, that it unfroze the little old 
orematurely-hardened heart to let 
ver roam abroad in Kensington 
Gardens, or where they would, with 
Polly the nurse-girl, during the two 
fading twilight hours of these mild 
March days. That Paul Chichester 
came two, three, gradually four 
times a week at this hour; that 
Jane was almost always from home 
when he came; that she looked, 
that she longed for his coming; that 
day by day, even if their words 
grew colder, their eyes were reading 
to each other page after page of the 
old forbidden story. Could she help 
all this ? 

She said she could not; and to 
Miss Dashwood, and even to herself, 
employed much subtle casuistry 
whenever the peril of these visits 
was brought too prominently before 
her reason. Mr. Chichester came 


simply because her grave, sober life 
was in accord with his, and that 
they could talk of subjects in which 
each had the same kind of interest. 
Talk ?—why, of what did they talk? 
Of nonsense—of sentiment? Never. 
They discussed upon abstract sub- 
jects; upon the harder duties of 
life; upon books. Often the greater 
part of the visit would be consumed 
in Mr. Chichester taking up book 
after book from the drawing-room 
table, and descanting upon portions 
of their contents to her. ‘ And if it 
happens to be poetry, Jane—Shak- 
spere it generally is—he somehow 
always chooses descriptions of 
scenery, or friendship, or—or some- 
thing of that kind!’ No doubt, now 
she came to reflect on it, this was 
what Paul Chichester did come so 
often for. He liked reading aloud; 
and she—well, she thought it very 
improving for a young person who 
meant to be a teacher, to educate 
her ear and cadence by listening to 
so good a reader. 

Men of a somewhat washy nature 
do occasionally feel the mere senti- 
ment of love: men of robuster fibre 
Know as much as is to be known of 
the mere passion. But the union 
of the two—of purest, tenderest 
sentiment, of intense, vital, earthly 
passion; the perfect blending of 
affection and desire, of heart and 
brain, of soul and sense—is never 
found, I have no hesitation what- 
ever in hazarding the opinion, save 
in a woman’s heart, and not in 
more than one out of one thousand 
of these. 

Poor Esther was of the salt of the 
earth. Her affections large; her 
brain large; her physique unexcep- 
tionable ; her whole life purely nur- 
tured. Just how we can imagine— 
when our imagination chances to be 
very vivid—that women were once 
intended to love men, she loved 
Paul. She felt herself not his in- 
ferior, although so different in mind, 
and yet she yearned to be his slave! 
She had none of the little jealonsy 
about her own intellect that she had 
felt in the earlier stages of their inti- 
macy. She liked to talk well when 
she talked with him. She liked 
sometimes to be able to differ from 
him; even to bring him round to 
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her opinion. And then, in the 
middle of some discussion—perhaps 
on the origin of evil; they were 
fond of choosing this new and easily 
settled subject—she would see that 
the poor fellow’s shiri lacked a but- 
ton, or his threadbare coat a stitch, 
and all her heart would go out to 
him with love; that warm, wide, 
woman’s love that ever seems to me 
to have something of maternity in 
its element; and the intense, pas- 
sionate, despairing wish that she 
had the right to minister to all the 
little common wants, so evidently 
neglected now, of his life. 

Such a friendship can never re- 
main friendship long. You may 
read descriptions of Platonic attach- 
ment, descriptions of scenery and 
friendship written by Shakspere or 
any other poet; you may investigate 
the origin of evil; may speak in 
measured voices; may shake each 
other’s hands with icy shortness at 
going and coming. Nature will 
assert herself still. When the trees 
are full of sap in April, it is but 
the accident of one sudden morning’s 
heat that is needed to clothe the 
yet cold branches with the life and 
colour of the spring. 

One afternoon, they had spent 
three hours together as usual; and, 
the child not having returned, and 
the dull March twilight having 
almost become darkness, they had 
taken, for no reason that I can 
assign, to standing one on each side 
of the hearth—although the weather 
was far ‘from chilly—and speaking 
scarcely a word. Of late Esther 
had avoided all such silence, flying 
instantly to the commonest and 
most obvious subterfuge—the wea- 
ther, Natty’s lessons, Jane Dash- 
wood’s trousseau—the instant that 
she felt one of these insidious but 
deadly dangers to be coming on. 
But in all natural processes—one 
of which I hold the passion of love 
to be—you pass into new develop- 
ments as completely without volition 
or consciousness of your own as the 
caterpillar changes into the chrysalis, 
the chrysalis into the butterfly. 
Miss Fleming had gone through the 
stage of sudden silences—through 
the stage of feeling their danger, 
through the stage of talking about 
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things for which she cared nothing, 
to avert that danger. This after- 
noon her condition had —— 
by one more step. She knew that 
they were both silent, that such 
silence was dangerous, that the 
danger could be averted, tempo- 
rarily, by conversation of any kind ; 
and she attempted conversation of 
no kind! Only stood, with cold, 
clasped hands, and perfectly rigid 
stiffness, and knew that Paul’s eyes 
scarcely left her face a moment, and 
that she could feel—could almost 
hear—every sickening, distinct beat 
of her own feverish heart. 

It was decidedly another step: 
another, and very nearly the last. I 
know of only two {possible further 
developments for love that has be- 
come passion and that has ceased 
to struggle. Only two: and the 
story of nearly all our lives can be 
written in this very short sentence : 
possession, or an irrevocable sever- 
ance; no return along that road 
whose upward transit was so sweet ; 
no return to the pleasant resting- 
places, the tranquil hours, the 
dreams—better than all fruition— 
of that delicious pilgrimage. Love 
that has become passion and that 
has ceased to struggle must end in 
one of these two—possession or 
severance. 

And in either, broadly speaking, 
love dies. And love is human 
youth, and human hope, and human 
happiness: all that, during the 
brightest years, at least, of our ex- 
istence we sum up whenever the 
word ‘ life’ is on our lips. 

Paul was the first to speak.. He 
chose for his subject one concerning 
which he had never spoken to her 
before—Lord Feltham’s character. 

‘No; I shall not be able to see 
you so often after his return, Miss 
Fleming. Jane Dashwood has told 
you, of course, upon what terms I 
stand with my mother’s family ?” 

‘She has told me that you and 
your brother do not meet, Mr. Chi- 
chester; and I think no better of 
you for allowing such an estrange- 
ment to exist. What can there be 
in Lord Feltham to make you 
cherish such a bitter feeling after so 


many years ?’ 
‘In Feltham himself, nothing.’ 
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‘You admire your brother’s cha- 
racter, then?’ 

*No; but I dare say he is ‘quite 
as good a fellow as circumstances 
have let him be. He is weak and 
unambitious, doubtless; but what 
can you expect from a man whom 
fortune places at the winning-post 
without the trouble of the race, 
who has never had the slightest 
training, either by disappointment 
or any other kind of moral disci- 
pline ?” 

‘I think a man’s own nature 
should make him strong,’ Esther 
answered, promptly; for even yet 
she had not wholly outlived her 
bitterness against poor Oliver. ‘I 
don’t think a man should need 
training of an especial kind to bring 
out the common qualities of manli- 
ness and honesty in his heart.’ 

‘ Easily said, Miss Fleming; but, 
depend upon it, continued worship 
and flattery from nurses, tutors, 
companions, the whole world, from 
one’s cradle to one’s dotage, are 
perils that may warp any but the 
noblest natural character, and that 
Feltham never had. From what I 
remember of him asa child, I should 
say he will get on excellently well 
in the position to which it has 
pleased God to call him, and will 
make Miss Dashwood quite as happy 
as she deserves.’ 

*Oh, no doubt, no doubt,’ said 
Esther, hastily. ‘It is not in Lord 
Feltham to feel any very high or 
exalted sentiment.’ 

* Miss Fleming, do you know my 
brother ?’ 

She had never meant to tell him 
or any other creature living of her 
engagement to Oliver; but during 
the last few days a strong impulse 
had been upon her to let Paul Chi- 
chester know everything that her 
life had to tell. Not, God knows! 


gaining : 

not know that to be hopeless? but 
rather from a despairing, instinctive 
sense that a great crisis—the crisis 
of parting—was coming on; a de- 
sire that as much of her as any man 
should ever possess—all the history 
of her poor foolish life, should be 
given to him before that hour came. 
This, and, perhaps, with the sublime 


inconsistency of love, the latent 
hope that it would, it must, touch 
him to know how willingly she had 
given up rank and wealth and posi- 
tion where she herself could not 
give love in return. 

‘I have known your brother. I 
have known him very well.’ And 
then, in broken sentences, as you 
may believe, with hesitation, with 
need of frequent questioning from 
=A companion, all tlie story was 
told. 
As she faltered out the last words 
of her confession, she took courage 
and looked up into Paul’s face. The 
firelight shone upon it full: she 
could not, she could not be mistaken 
in what she read there. Never 
during these three weeks had one 
quiver of a muscle, one flush, one 
— on that determined face given 

er even a moment’s respite from 

reason; but now—no, she was not 
mistaken —all Paul Chichester’s 
face was soft as she had never seen 
it before; only as in dreams her 
fancy had so often cruelly shown it 
to her. The hardness had gone 
from his mouth, the lines from his 
brow: not alone his expression, his 
very features seemed changed— 
younger, handsomer, fuller of life. 

*You never loved him, Esther? 
Tell me perfectly, honestly.’ 

‘If I had, I shouldn’t have 
changed, Mr. Chichester. I am not 
a woman to love more than once 
while I live.’ 

And then she shrank back fear- 
fully, and turned her face quite 
away from him towards the fire. 

Paul Chichester looked at her 
a ope and knew that she 
was his—his now, his always; yes, 
whatever should hereafter divorce 
them, whatever man should some 
day call her wife. He did not love 
her as she loved him. Men don’t 
feel strong, blind, reasonless passion 
for women of poor Esther’s worth ; 
but he knew that to her for 
his companion would be to raise 
his darkened existence into vivid, 
healthy life; he knew (and this to a 
man is a great deal more than any 
love of his own) that she worshipped 
him ; that for the freedom hopelessly 
to worship, she had given up the 
position and money and youth that 
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his brother had to bestow upon her. 
And, noble though Paul’s heart was 
to the core, he was not at all super- 
human in his nobility. The wealth, 
the position of his alienated family 
had been bitter drops in his cup; 
and it was sweet, yes, sweeter than 
pure unmixed love itself, to know 
that for him, poor, friendless, out- 
cast, a woman like Esther Fleming 
had thrown their wealth aside as 
worthless dross. 

And as he felt all this, and as he 
looked at her pure and steadfast 
face, and as he yearned to go to her 
and clasp her to his breast and bid 
her stay there, a cold whisper 
shuddered in his ears, a white face 
rose before him, and one terrible 
word—a word it was not in him 
to disobey—rang through every 
fibre of his heart—duty! Duty, with 
which no inclination went hand-in- 
hand. Duty, not to a woman pos- 
sessing youth and strength and 
beauty, like this one, but to a poor, 
bereft, forsaken creature, whose life, 
by hardest fate, must be bound 
horribly close to his, and yet whole 


dreary worlds apart, so long as they 
both should live. 

Rigidly just natures are prone, by 
virtue of their very consistency, to 
fall into injustice. We don’t stop 
still, such — fail to remember ; 


we live. If we were in the position 
of bricks, well imbedded by mortar 
in a stone wall, an action right for 
us once must be right ten years 
later, twenty years later, always. 
But, instead of stopping, we not 
only live but change in our own 
natures, just as much as in the out- 
ward circumstances of our lot. 
Thus, a really noble action, an im- 
ulse straight from the heart of a 
ad of twenty, will, if carried out 
through ten or fifteen years of life, 
most probably degenerate into per- 
sistent folly, or, which is worse, 
mechanical, outside ceremonial, with- 
out the faintest reason or necessity 
for its fulfilment. At twenty, Paul’s 
heart had revolted against what he 
considered the inhumanity of cold, 
worldly sense ; and it was heroic of 
him then to take up the position he 
did. At thirty, his life had nar- 
rowed and narrowed under the dead 
pressure of one self-inflicted duty, 


until he had quite forgotten to ask 
himself if this indeed was justice? 
If his own body and soul had no 
real claim upon him? if duty might 
not now consist in breaking free 
from the trammels in which for ten 
long years he had walked with 
bleeding, but as yet unfaltering 
feet ? 

I say, no light of the kind had as 
yet dawned across the one fixed 
purpose of Paul’s life. If it was 
ever to do so, now was the last 
moment when he would have given 
it admittance. He might alter de- 
liberately, through reason—never 
swerve in a moment of sudden 
temptation or sudden passion. 

* You can only love once in your 
life? A mistake, child, a great 
mistake. When you have lived 
longer, when you have felt more, 
you will know how wonderfully 
elastic your heart is, above all, in 
its capacities for suffering. We have 
never quite done with any hope or 
any misery until we die. A year 
ago I thought, honestly, I should 
never know anything more about 
human love of any kind while I 
lived, and now——’ 

He stopped himself short; then he 
came suddenly closer; he put his 
arm half round, but yet not clas 
ing, her shrinking figure as she 
stood neither daring to answer nor 
to look into his face. 

‘Esther, I won’t deny to you that 
I have felt pleasure in hearing that 
you wouldn’t marry Oliver, in spite 
of all the worldly advantages he 
had to offer you. I don’t, I can’t 
be blind, child, to your kindly liking 
for me. Esther, you’re the only 
woman I ever desired to possess as 
my wife. If I was free to do so, I 
would give up my life to make you 
happy; but I am not free—I never 
shall be—and I feel to-night that I 
am not safe in coming any more to 
see you like this. I thought, three 
weeks ago, I should be,’ he went on 
hurriediy, for at this juncture some- 
thing very likea stifled sob broke from 
Miss Fleming’s lips. ‘I thought I 
was stronger than I am, and that I 
could bear to look in your face, and 
listen to your voice; and know that 
now and for ever I must be no more 
than a stranger to you. I find that 
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I cannot do so; and I had best 
stay away from you till my folly 
is Esther, will you forgive 
me ‘ ? 

For a minute pride, wounded 
vanity, resentment, stirred in her 
breast; and she looked at him 
coldly, and drew away from the 
cruel, mocking temptation of his 
half-embrace. Then a love, mightier 
than all pride or vanity or resent- 
ment, ebbed back, with a sudden 
rush, across that generous heart. 
She clasped hold of the hand he 
offered her ; she looked straight into 
his eyes. ‘I’ve nothing to forgive, 
Mr. Chichester. You have made 
me happy by what you said—I 
never hoped for any more. And 


don’t stay away for ever, please. I 
mean—TI mean I don’t think I could 
bear it if I thought you and I 
—— be friends as long as we 
ive |’ 

It was a love stronger than death, 
the love of this poor, untutored, 
country girl. 

As Paul Chichester walked away 
from the house that night, the 
image of her faithful face, the sound 
of her pleading voice, haunted him 
with a strange sense of self-reproach ; 
and then, for the first time these 
ten years, the possibility of his own 
freedom, of his own return with 
honour to life and love, did flash, 
dimly and indistinctly as yet, across 
his mind. 


A NOVEMBER MEMORY. 


IVE p.m.! The foggy evening closes round the noisy street, 

Where the lamps are faintly gleaming, and the tramp of many feet 
Echoes through the old Inn's archway and throughout the silent square, 
Where I smoke in lonely chambers, keeping out the chilly air 
By a fire whose fitful blazes leap upon the window-pane, 

And then, sinking into glimmers, leave me in the gloom again. 


Cold November! though I bear thee in the body here in town, 
Yet in — I behold thee far away where, sloping down, 


Girt by 


peeches and by poplars waving leaflessly and free, 


Lies a lawn of greenest velvet stretching out towards the sea, 
Till it ends upon the threshold of the shell-strewed yellow bar, 
Where the waves come nightly rolling in beneath the vesper star. 


And there was a bleak November I can call before my mind; 

(Ah! what memories all-chequered in those little words I find!) 

When the north-wind howled in fury o’er the bare and barren beach, 
Hurling heavy drifts of seaweed far beyond the water’s reach, 

While the broken waves came crashing—sheets of foam—upon the shore ; 
In their sombre echoes saying words remembered evermore. 


One was with me who is limned upon my brain in vivid guise ; 
Pshaw! how tiresome ’tis these smoke-wreaths bring the water to my eyes!) 
rapped in folds of glossy seal-skin, and her hat pulled tightly down 
O’er the forehead, till the pressure made the archéd eyebrows frown ; 
With the pink cheek turned to crimson by the beating of the breeze, 
And the silky braids all gleaming with the rain-drops from the trees. 


And a soft hand clasped my fingers, and a voice of silver tone, 
Answered to my passioned pleading that the heart I sought to own 
Was already mine. I read it surely, swiftly in the light 

Of the lovely eyes irradiant with a lustre softly bright; 

Eyes whose glitter was the shining of my changed existence’ star ; 
Eyes which even now, perchance, are gazing at me from afar. 


* » » 


~ * » 
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And the next November I was looking sadly from the land, 

But alone: no loving fingers twined around my weary hand ; 

And the spray from every billow filled my eyes with stinging smart ; 
But no other eyes were glancing with the love of soul and heart. 
And I murmured in my sorrow words of bitter aching pain ; 

But the voice that once had spoken never more would speak again! 


Dead !—my darling! As the rosebud withered on the tender spray ; 
Dead !—the sweet, sweet life of hoping faded noiselessly away ; 

Dead !—the wealth of love that promised me an age of precious bliss ! 
All summed up at last and given in the faint and dying kiss, 

That the — lips calmly gave me with their sobbing catching breath, 
Ere their lines of beauty settled in the awful calm of Death. 


Ayde me! Though years have vanished, yet that memory remains 

Of the doom of cruel November, and its sorrow never wanes. 

Though I hide it from the prying, tattling whisper of the world, 

Yet I know that all my fondest hopes of happiness were hurled 

Down to dust when S/e was taken. But the wound must be concealed : 

Men ae parts to play, and therefore hearts and minds must both be 
steeled. 


W. B. 
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SHOEBURYNESS, AND THE BIG GUNS. 














~ | HE very mention of Shoebury- 
ness suggests all kind of com- 
bustibles:—heavy charges of 
powder—high velocities—bal- 
listic pendulums of the past— 
Navez’s electrical instrument of 
the present—big plates of Old 
England — small plates of 
France—‘ Big Will ’—Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong— monster tick- 
ler — Whitworth’s shi 
roaster with hexagonal a. 
Lancaster’s oval cannon which 
hurled forth the ‘ Whistling 
Dicks’ of the Crimea; the 
pioneer in 1854 of rifled ar- 
tillery and all the sisterhood, 
as guns are always feminine. 
We have, too, Lynell Thomas—the persevering Commander Scott—rockets. 
Hale and Stout—mortars, bombs, and cohorns; and wind up with all the 
offensive and defensive iguanadons and icthyosauri of modern war. But of 
these hereafter. Having come to see Shoebury in its entirety you should 
know that its antecedents are interesting. Less than twenty years ago, 
Shoebury was a sandy waste, with its long sands running out at low water 
to an immense distance—a pleasant recreation ground for gulls, sea-birds, 
crabs, and crustacea; and, not to slight the vegetable world, we would 
mention the horrors of marine stinging nettles which make bathers tingle 
again, and for some time afterwards. But the site is one of antiquarian 
interest. The derivation of the present name is taken from the early 
riod of the Danish settlements of which Scuu Bere (Ness) was the 
t. Danish entrenchments are still visible and traceable on the east 
side—the line crossing the government ge close by the powder 
magazine. The camp had in old times n accessible to the Danish 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXXVI. 26 
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galleys by the Swin, and a passage 
of water still winds up through the 
sands to the same spot to the remains 
of the fortifications. A small, old- 
fashioned house, now used as the 
office of the Royal Engineers, was 
originally known as Shoebury Hall, 
and its dignity is still recog- 
nised by its establishing a right of 
way through the grounds in spite 
of its being the government pro- 
perty—a privilege which our conti- 
nental neighbours would not long 
tolerate. It is a credit certainly to 
the tight little island in which we 
live that the freedom and conveni- 
ence of the subject is so much con- 
sidered. Shoebury is not easy of 
access. Accustomed as we are now- 
a-days to have stations at every 
visitable place—to Southend by rail- 
way is the first step, thence by fly 
about five miles, or three and a half 
by the beach. We will go by the 
latter, passing through the lower 
part of Southend. We leave the 
town, and much to our satisfaction, 
a parish ditch, which is enough to 
typhoidise any man, woman, or 
child, except an habitué of this 
‘charming locale. Past the tea 
and shrimp invitation boards, we 
start along the upper part of a 
bank covered with most luxuriant 
weeds, grasses, and wild flowers in- 
numerable. Passing under the 
coastguard station we come upon 
sandy, rabbity soil, which ushers 
into the practice ground. By this 
time passing the black boundary, 
we come to the palings of the ‘ sa- 
cred ground,’ asa big-gun enthusiast 
once termed it, and now more rab- 
bits than ever. Why are cannon 
and rabbits so intimately associated ? 
For at Woolwich the rabbit warren 
is the place where the guns are 
stored. Keeping the upper bank, 
we leave on our left the débris of the 
iron-plate strife and the targets, and 

a basin for pontoons where 
Canadian, Uphir, Belgian, and other 
bridges are constructed, and artillery 
officers work in their long course of 
shirt-sleeve labour. On our right 
are the sands over which we look to 
the Nore Light, the Isle of Thanet, 
and Sheerness: along these is an 
unlimited range—10,000 yards if 
required. The general appearance 
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at first suggests rather the idea of a 
marine gymnasium, for there are 
long lines of pegs vanishing to 
nothingness, tall poles for initial 
velocities and the register of tra- 
jectives— endless targets ever 
changing in form and position. 
Sea-horses literally, or amphibious 
horses, move about with target- 
carriages, and the water orderlies 
ride in sea boots, white suits, and 
white covers to their caps to keep 
off the glare of the sun—looking 
more like sun-baked Indians than 
anything else. But as there is 
nothing perfect in this world, and 
well adapted as Shoebury is for ar- 
tillery practice, yet there is a trouble- 
some brick-field close by. Barges 
will moor from necessity or some 
other equally disagreeable cause, 
and stop for a time the experiments, 
in spite of a new Act of Parliament 
by which they are rendered liable to 
fines. 

Whilst we are patiently sitting 
down, let us look at some of the 
common objects on the sea-shore at 
Shoebury. We approach the jetty, 
alongside which the lighters land 
the big guns, carriages, ammunition 
and heavy projectiles from the ar- 
senals and dockyards. Our attention 
is at once arrested by a leviathan in 
repose. We show it in a sketch. 
The shell shown here is the 600- 
pounder, the body of steel, with 
studs to fit the rifling, the head of 
cast iron. The shot are recovered 
at low water and collected on the 
shore, previous to being returned to 
Woolwich. The long shot in the 
foreground shows the cannelures 
into which the Armstrong lead 
coating fits, but which in this case 
has been ripped off. It was de- 
scribed to us a few days since by a 
little child as ‘ looking very fat and 
rather nicky-looking.’ Dark against 
the horizon this huge six-slided 
opera - glass- looking 600-pounder 
peacefully rests, a triumph of iron 
manufacture and science, but at the 
same time, ugliness personified. 
The beautiful and elegant lines of 
the old ordnance are past, and 
beauty of form swept away before 
the necessity for practical stability 
and matter-of-fact strength. Placed 
on @ carriage weighing 54 cwt., the 
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gun recoils upon a platform weigh- 
ing 75 cwt., its own weight and di- 
mensions being as follows :— 


+ 22 tons 18 cwt. 


70 lbs. powder. 


Rifling, number of grooves f = ey and 


unt. ; 


Width over trunnions. . 6ft. 2°5in. 


The gun is built up of eight 
layers of coiled cylinders—barrel in- 
clusive. Total weight 22 tons 18 cwt. 

The segment shell fired from it 
contains 510 segments of 6 oz. 
each, and the steel shell carries a 
bursting charge of 24 Ibs., which is 
covered by a hollow cast iron head 
in front, in order that the powder 
may take effect forward after pierc- 
ing through the iron plates. 

The figures of the gunners work- 
ing this monster seem very small, 
but the very tompion which 7 
up the muzzle reminds one of the 
cover of a water butt. 

The initial letter at the com- 
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mencement of the article shows the 
cradle in which the projectile is 
raised to the muzzle of the gun and 
hooked on, which done, the sluds 
are ready in position to run into the 
grooves and be rammed home. The 
70 lbs. charge leads one to expect a 
great crash; but although every 
one must be struck with the tre- 
mendous boom of its fire, yet it is 
not proportionately great compared 
with the smart crack of the old 3 
and 6-pounder brass guns which 
generally make the ears of No. 2 tingle 
smartly. But how one longs one- 
self to hear the lion ‘ roar his dread- 
ful thunder.’ How can the giant 
be worked—the projectiles so mas- 
sive—how can they be adjusted to 
the studs to take the grooves without 
damaging the latter? Of course, as 
this is only an experimental gun, 
the time now taken to load is longer 
than if the regular working gear 
were arranged and organised for 
service ; necessarily the time now 
taken to load is comparatively long. 
At present a gin, or triangle, is 


MARA RCS 


_—— 





placed at the muzzle of the gun, and 
the shot, placed in the cradle, 
already shown in the initial letter, 
is hoisted up and hooked on the 
muzzle ready for ramming home, 
then to come down upon a cartridge 
which may be described as a perfect 
bolster carried on a man’s shoulder 
(see figure in large cut). Strange 


contrast to the careful way in which 
No. 7 covers up the insignificant 
1 lb. 5 oz. charge of a 6-pounder, 
and runs from the limber up to the 
gun. The first time of seeing ‘ Big 
Will’ fired is certainly a red-letter 
day in our gunnery calendar. 
* Ready, sir,’ was soon heard from 
the officer in command to the com- 
2G 32 
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mandant, and every one rushed to a 
favourable place to windward, care- 
ful at the same time, for the sake of 
one’s ears, not to stand-broadside on 
to the monster reporter of the day— 
about twenty yards is a respectable 
arm’s length. Soon the word is 
given, Fire! The earth shakes again 
—the concussion is considerable, 
and we saw the ponderous missile 
puffing, grunting, and fizzing till 
its strength is exhausted, and a des- 
tination reached where he may lie 
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for generations and then be investi- 
gated by an archmological meeting 
some 500 hundred years hence. 
August 16th, his strength was to 
be tried against the Warner plates 
and backing; and as this material is 
rather expensive stuff to build up 
only to be knocked down and de- 
stroyed, the target was made about 
12 feet square, and the velocity of 
the shot reduced to that of 2000 
yards, by making the charge 50 lbs. 
instead of 70 lbs.—the target being 





placed at 500 yards, so that the pro- 
jectile should strike it with the 
same velocity as if it had been 2000 
yards. This is a most important 
point to settle, as on it depends forts 
or no forts at Spithead. The ques- 
tion of penetration is the one to be 
settled, after that there is little 
doubt that at more than 4000 yards 
plates may be perforated. The final 
appliances for working huge guns, 
such as hydraulic power, &c., would 
soon be applied, the only difficulty 
per contra being, that in actual war 
fast steamers are not so easily hit at 
long ranges as stationary targets at 
500 yards, and speed is after all a 
most important element, and one 
more baffling to any antagonist. 
The next space beyond the Shears 
is used for the field-artillery, 9 and 
12 practice, 1000, 1500, and 2000 
being their ranges. Behind 
them, on the left, are the mortars, 
which are not fired at targets, but at 
a certain area marked off by ban- 
nerets, into which the shell is thrown ; 
and most beautiful is the curve de- 
scribed by the shell in its flight. To 





trace it well one should be a little 
out of line with the mortar. 

A few yards beyond the light 
guns are some experimental plat- 
forms, where a new quaiam ese 
being tried, and the gun much de- 
pressed to try the working of the 
i in firing from the bank. 
The shot strikes the water some 


Versailles, and falling in spray, 
spoon drift, and mist, forms a rain- 
bow cloud of the greatest intensity 
of prismatic colouring, the shot in 
rising from the water generally 
ricocheting about 1ooo yards. I[ 
dare say the heart of many a barge- 
man has quaked from the unex- 
pected proximity of some of these 
erratic spheres. 

We now approach a sentry. An- 
other jetty, and we come on a sentry 
who has strict orders not to allow 
any one to touch the projectiles 
piled up on either side, these being 
intended for the now pending com- 
petitive trials of Armstrong and 
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Whitworth. The Whitworth are all 
on the hexagonal system, and those 
of Armstrong of the shunt and lead- 
coated formation. The comparative 
agg ~f ~~ guns is one of 
inci objects now being 
tested. 
We are now at a breastwork, 


where several 110-pounders are 
mounted. There is a etching to 
box on either side for wate 
effect of shot. Here we find 
rockets being fired,—and fearful 
things theyare. The rush with which 
they start, with a sound like tearing 
calico on a large scale, the fiery train 
and smoke in which we lose sight of 
them, are all things not easily for- 
gotten. When they burst, they leave 
@ black train of smoke, and, at the 
same time, tear up the water by the 
pole at which they are fired, and 
towards which they are levelled on 
a conducting tube placed at an angle 
to suit their range. Turning to the 
left we come upon the store or 
museum of experiment in projectiles, 
where they are stored up for in- 
struction and reference in every 
form of smash, crash, and dash; 
some in their normal state; some 
having struck iron plates, through 
iron plates, and into iron plates; 
some, too, the effusions of the well- 
intentioned, that never even got 
so far as being entertained by the 
committee or any one else save the 
energeticinventor. The large square 
now before us has a convenient 
suite of offices for the commandant, 
brigade-major and staff, and a pho- 
tographic department, a branch now 
so desirable as a faithful reporter of 
facts and results to those not pre- 
7“ ~ the time. 

—_ 


@ remaining part is 

of a aa of ies, sheds for 
magazines, and bygones of artil ery: . 
stepping-stone efforts which have 
cost much private and public money, 
but which have brought us up to 
the present, and placed us well, we 
hope, for the future. 

he remaining part of the govern- 
ment property is devoted to the 
quarters of officers and barracks ; 
and, curiously enough, there is no 
racquet-court, the usual accom 
ment to all artillery barracks. v- 
ing the officers’ quarters on our left, 
with the mess-room, reading-room, 
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&c., we come upon the engineers’ 
offices already alluded to, with the 
commandant’s house lying back. 
Beyond it is a gymnasium, lecture- 
room, and a very fine drill house for 
big guns, 190 feet long; and most 
interesting it is to see the men 
manning the naval breech-loaders, 
the 7-inch naval, the garrison guns 
for breast-work and for casemates, 
40-pounders breech-loaders for 
field service, with aH their appli- 
ances. 

This is a very stirring sight, and 
one cannot see it without wishing to 
join them, reminding one of days on 

rd the old ‘ Excellent,’ and al- 
most wishing, with the excited 
volunteer in ‘ Punch,’ that one 
could only put in ball-cartridge. 

We have now only to pass more 
barracks. We arrive at the brick- 
field, where barges stop the prac- 
tice occasionally, and turning round, 
work back by the target-ground. 
Hitherto we have seen the offensive, 
now we come to the ‘ Protectorate,’ 
and sad colanders they look. 

The principal promoters of iron- 
clads and targets which part sides 
of vessels, built up, are :— 


Fairbairn . . - The Lord Warden, 
Scott Russell . « Warrior, 
Clarke . 2 2 © « La Gloire (French). 


and are generally large-plate men, 
say 20 feet x 3 feet 6 inches. The 
foreigners are small-plate men, 
2 feet 5 inches x 5 feet 10 inches; 
and to judge from the last riddle- 
target of ‘La Gloire’ model, com- 
posed of 6-inch wrought-iron plate, 
then ro-inch oak, horizontal in 
grain, 11-inch vertical, and 6-inch 
horizontal ; in all, 27 inches of oak 
behind the 6-inch plate, the large 
plates carry the palm, and have 
greater stability and strength. In 
the 16th century, the armour of 
knights was gradually made heavier 
and heavier, till at last they could 
hardly move in their iron-clad 
prisons, and gradually left it off as 

wder weapons improved. It would 
be @ curious repetition if the very 
ae ship armour met the same 


The ‘ Warrior’ plates are very 
interesting also. 

The French plates are screwed 
with a very long, well-made screw 
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into the wood. Some plates are 
bolted, but the concussion brings off 
the head. Some sceptics assert that 
the Shoeburyness edition of the 
‘Gloire’ is incomplete, and re- 
quires an inner iron plate to make 
it a faithful representation of the 
French iron-clads. 

Be this as it may, the fact of the 
‘1864’ experiments is this, that 
the guns beat the plates, and the 
only chance for ships lies in their 
speed and clever handling. The 
insular position of England suggests 
the idea of a large ship with a first- 
rate platform, so that, as a non- 
aggressive power, she is compara- 
tively secure. It is a great credit 
to the Government that the Shoe- 
bury school of gunnery is the only 
one in the world; and all who 
visit it will join in testifying to the 
kind manner in which they are re- 
ceived and treated by the com- 
mandant and officers of this inte- 
resting and scientific establish- 
ment. 

In quitting Shoeburyness for the 
present, we cannot do so without ex- 
pressing our strong regret at wit- 
nessing the inadequacy of many of 
the arrangements for the soldier. 
The canteen was built (of wood) 
many years ago, and is so di 
fully small and bad in accommoda- 
tion that the men and non-com- 
missioned officers are driven out into 
the town pot-houses. There is no 
recreation-room for the men, and no 
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place for amusement amongst them- 
selves. Colonel Eardley Wilmot, 
with a true perception of the 
soldier’s needs, has fately, we un- 
derstand, done all that lies in his 
power, by the establishment of 
thirty-five gardens, which are ea- 
gerly sought after by the married 
soldiers, and are likely to do good. 
This is a step in the right direction ; 
but it is evident to the attentive 
observer that to make the place 
what it ought to be, more finish 
and completeness in its general ar- 
rangements are desirable. A sandy 
terre-plein and rough-and-ready 
platforms, show a too evident vene- 
ration for the god ‘Force’ rather 
than the more valuable deity ‘ Skill.’ 
Force is a famous fellow for skilled 
men learning to make use of any- 
thing at hand; but Skil! is the 
agent in scientific experiment, and 
Shoeburyness contemplates both. 
Hence the point of our remark. 
Those who have fair means of judg- 
ing, pay a high tribute to the very 
remarkable cheerfulness and will- 
ingness with which both officers 
and soldiers work at experiments— 
often for many hours after those 
ordinarily appropriated to ‘ work.’ 
We therefore hope that at an early 
date the comfort and welfare of 
those stationed at a place of great 
and growing importance will receive 
from the authorities that attention 
which they so much require and so 
well deserve. 
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THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MYDDELTONS AND THE MIDDLETONS. 


Z ~ 


Of 
GAZ 


% 


SIR HUGH MYULDELTON, FOUNDER OF THE NEW RIVER COMPANY. 


HE dignity and influence of British 
commerce during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century and the early years of 
the seventeenth, found their foremost pro- 
moters in two illustrious families, so 
closely allied in name, and so like in 
worth of character and boldness of enter- 
prise, that they should ever be asso- 
ciated in the grateful memory of 
Englishmen. It is more than probable 
that they were kindred in blood as well 
as in de but the genealogical chain 
of evidence is incomplete, and each has 
therefore to be spoken of on its own 
merits. To the one belong Sir Hugh 
Myddelton and his brothers William 
and Thomas; to the other, Sir Henry 
Middleton and his brother David.* 
All we know of the Middletons is that 
they were ‘of Cheshire,’ and laid claim 
* The spelling of names was in those days ar- 
bitrary, and very much at the option of those 
who used them; so that members of either 
family were often called both Myddelton and 
Middleton. But: for convenience of distinction 
we here restrict the one spelling to one family, 
the other to the other. 


to a Welsh ancestry. Tle Myddeltons 
were also Welsh, and connected with 
Cheshire. A desceudant of Blaydd, 
Lord of Penllyn, in Merionethshire, a 
famous warrior of the twelfth century, 
married the sister and heiress of Sir 
Alexander Myddelton, of Myddelton, in 
Shropshire, and, assuming his wife's 
name, had for great-grandson a David 
Myddelton, of Gwaenynog, in Denbigh, 
receiver of North Wales in the time of 
Edward IV. Of this worthy the chief 
thing known is, as we are told by the 
historian of Denbigh, that he ‘paid his 
addresses to Elyn, daughter of Sir Jolt 
Donne, of Utkinton, in Cheshire, and 
gained the lady's affections. But tite 
parents preferred their relative, Richard 
Donne, of Croton. The marriage was 
accordingly celebrated; but David Myd- 
delton watched the bridegroom leading 
his bride out of church, killed him on 
the spot, carried away his widow, and 
married her forthwith, so that she was 
maid, widow, and twice a wife in one 
day.’ One of this David's grandsons 
was Richard Myddelton, of Galch Hill, 
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the first Member of Parliament for Den- 
bigh in Henry VIIL’s reign, and go- 
vernor of its castle under Edward VIL., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. He died in 1575, 
at the age of sixty-seven, leaving behind 
him sixteen children, of whom four at 
least, William, Thomas, Hugh, and 
Robert, claim to be mentioned here, 


The Merchant Princes of England. 


William Myddelton was a friend of 
Raleigh’s, and, like him, a sailor and an 
author. Born somewhere near the year 


1545, he studied at Oxford, and in later 
days gave proof of his scholarship by 
translating the book of Psalms into 
Welsh, and writing ‘Barddoniaeth, or 
the Art of Welsh Poetry,’ a book highly 


GALCH HILL,—THE HOUSE WHERE sik HUGH MYDDELTON 18 SAID TO HAVE BEEN BORN, 


thought of in its day. But at an early 
age the fame of fs voyagers as Fro- 
bisher, Drake, and Hawkins enticed him 
to sea, and it was as a sailor that he rose 
to distinction. He did his share of 
patriotic work in the Armada fight, and 
in 1591, when Lord Thomas Howard led 
a little squadron to fight with the 
Spanish fleet in the West Indian seas, 
he was captain of one of the ships, and 
by his sharpness and promptitude saved 
the whole from destruction. His younger 
years seem to have been chiefly passed 
upon the sea, now and then on errands 
of commerce, but oftener in pursuit of 
Spanish ships of war or galleons, whose 
seizure served at the same time to enrich 
the captors and to impoverish the great 
enemy of England. When he was 
forty-eight or fifty he settled down toa 
uiet life in London, where he and his 
riends, Captain Thomas Price and Cap- 
tain Koet, were wont to attract crowds 
of wondering gamins, curious to behold 
the first smokers of tobacco in, the streets 
of London. He is supposed to have died 
at his house in Highgate, in or soon 
after 1603, the same year in which his 
younger brothers, Thomas, Hugh, and 
Robert, may be said to have begun their 
public life. 

For many years before that time, how- 
ever, these brothers had been prosperous 
tradesmen in London. Thomas, now 
somewhat over fifty, was a grocer in 
Queenhithe, influential enough to be 
chosen Alderman in May, 1603, to be 
knighted in the following July by the 


new king, James IL, and to take his 
seat in the first Parliament assembled by 
that monarch. Robert, a few years 
younger, by business a skinner, was also 
a member of this Parliament, in which, 
moreover, Hugh, representing his native 
town of Denbigh, hada seat. He had 
been apprenticed to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company in his youth, and now hada 
famous shop, a favourite haunt of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s, in Basinghall Street, 
but had also spent much of his time in 
Denbigh. In 1597 heserved it as alder- 
man, and under that year we find him 
described in the town records as ‘ citizen 
and goldsmith of London, and one of the 
merchant adventurers of England.’ 
Grocers, skinners, and goldsmiths alike 
had a wider range of business two 
hundred and fifty years ago than now 
appertains to their callings ; and all the 
three brothers embarked in enterprises 
from which most of their fellow-trades- 
men held aloof. 

A new significance was attaching to 
the old term of ‘ merchant adventurer.’ 
A company of merchant adventurers had 
been established by Henry VII. in 1505, 
with the main object of trading in 
woollen goods with Germany and the 
Netherlands, and through nearly a 
hundred years there had been a keen 
and constant rivalry between its mem- 
bers and the foreign merchants of the 
Steelyard, until in 1597 the Emperor 
Rodolph's arbitrary shutting up of all 
the factories of the English merchant 
adventurers in Germany gave Queen 
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Elizabeth an excuse for abrogating all 
the privileges conferred by her and her 
a on the Steelyard Company. 
1601, according to contemporary 
testimony, the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers included more than half of 
all the wealthy traders of London, York, 
Norwich, Exeter, Ipswich, Newcastle, 
Hull, and the other chief commercial 
towns. ‘These of old time linked 
themselves together for the exercise of 
merchandize, by trading in _ cloth, 
pag and all other—as well English 
as foreign — commodities, vendible 
abroad, whereby they brought much 
wealth home to their respective places of 
residence. Their limits are the towns 
and ports lying between the river of 
Somme, in France, and along all the 
coast of the Netherlands and Germany, 
within the German Sea ; not into all at 
once, at each man’s pleasure, but into 
one or two towns at most within the 
same bounds, which they commonly call 
the mart town or towns, because there 
only they staple their commodities and 
a them to sale, and thence only they 
ring such foreign wares as England 
wanteth, which are brought from far by 
merchants of divers nations, flocking 
thither to buy and sell as at a fair. The 
merchant adventurers do annually ex- 


port at least sixty thousand white cloths, . 


worth at least 600,0002., and of coloured 
cloths of all sorts, kerseys, baize, cottons, 
northern dozens, and other coarse cloths, 
forty thousand more, worth 400,000/., in 
all, one million sterling, besides what 
goes to the Netherlands from England 
of woolfels, lead, tin, saffron, coney skins, 
leather, tallow, alabaster, corn, beer, and 
the like. And our company importeth of 
the Dutch and German merchants, 
wines, fustians, copper, steel, hemp, 
onion seed, iron and copper wire, latten, 
kettles, pans, linen, harness, saltpetre, 

mpowder, and all things — 9 at 
Nuremberg, such as toys and small iron 
ware ; of the Italians, all sorts of silks, 
velvets, cloth of gold, and the like; of 
the Easterlings, naval stores, furs, soap, 
ashes, &c.; of the Portuguese, spices 
and dru With the Spanish and 
French iw have not much to do, by 
reason that our English merchants have 
had a great trade directly to France and 
Spain, and to serve England directly 
from thence with the commodities of 
those two countries. Of the Netherlands 
they yf all kinds of manufactures, 
tapestry, buckrams, white thread, linen, 
ecambrics, lawns, madder, and the like. 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
and sovereign of the Netherlands, the 
founder of the Order of the Fleece, gave 
the fleece for the badge of that Order, in 
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consideration of the great revenue accru- 
ing to him from the tolls and customs of 
our wool and woollen cloths.’ That last 
assertion is more than doubtful, but 
it is true enough thatthe English trade 
in woollen and other commodities tended 
greatly to enrich the people of the 
Netherlands and Germany. In 1615 
the Merchant Adventurers alone sent 
five-and-thirty ships to Hamburg and 
Middleburg, besides having a large 
share in the thirty sent to Dantzig, the 
twenty to Naples, Genoa, and other 
Italian towns, and the twenty to 
Portugal and Andalusia. In 1604 a 
fresh charter was given to the Company 
by James L., and when this was renewed 
in 1617, it is stated to have contained 
more than four thousand members of one 
sort or another. In 1634 it was in- 
fluential enough to obtain from Charles I. 
a proclamation securing to it the entire 
woollen and cotton trade with the Con- 
tinent. ‘And to the end,’ the edict 
pom *that the said trade may be 
1ereafter reduced and continued in an 
orderly and well-governed course, we do 
hereby declare our royal pleasure to be 
that the said fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers shall admit to the freedom 
of their said trade all such of our subjects 
dwelling in our City of London, and 
exercised in the profession of mer- 
chandize and no shopkeepers, except 
they oy over their shops, as shall de- 
sire the same, for a fine of 50J. apiece, 
and those of the outposts for 251. apiece.’ 
Nor was that all. In 1643, while England 
was in the midst of civil war, the Company 
obtained from the Long Parliament a 
confirmation of those privileges, with the 
right of doubling the entry fees, on con- 
dition of their paying 30,000U. into the 
public purse. 

So prosperous was the Company of 
which Thomas Myddelton, the grocer, 
Hugh Myddelton, the goldsmith, and 
Robert Myddelton, the skinner (trades- 
men being not yet excluded from its 
ranks), were active members. Hugh, 
true to his character, seems, from the very 
scanty information we have on this 
point, to have been the more active of the 
three. Not pathising with the old- 
fashioned ond way foolish prejudice in 
favour of sending raw matiiial abroad, 
so that foreigners might have the labour 
of working it up, he established a large 
cloth manufactory at home, and in that 
way, as he said in a speech before the 
House of Commons, enabled several 
hundred families to maintain themselves 
in comfort. 

The Company of Merchant Adven- 
turers, however, was but one, and at 
that time the most important, of several 
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kindred associations. As early as 1554 
a Russia Company had been established 
to make use of the new branch of com- 
merce = up by the comrades of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby. In 1564 a small 
and unsuccessful rivalry of the Merchant 
Adventurers had been started by the 
founders of the Hamburg Company ; 
and later in the century the extension 
of English trade, first along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and soon in the 
more distant parts of the East, had given 
rise to several other societies of mer- 
chants. The Turkey Company began 
in 1581, the Morocco Company in 1585, 
the Guinea Company in 1588, and the 
East India Company, destined to become 
far more influential than any of the 
others, chiefly through the enterprise of 
a namesake of Hugh Myddelton’s, and 
of others like him, in 1600. 

Many voyages had been made to 
India, by independent adventurers 
and by the agents of the Turkey and 
Guinea Companies, before that date. 
In 1589 several merchants had sought 
permission of Queen Elizabeth to send 
some ships to the islands and coast towns 
of the Indian seas, there to establish 
markets for the sale of English cloths 
and other articles, and for the taking 
in exchange of such native produce as 
had hitherto only been procurable 
through Russian or Portuguese traders ; 
and in 1591 three vessels were de- 
spatched with that intent, two being 
lost in a storm, and the third, com- 
manded by Master James Lancaster, 
only returning ‘after many grievous 
misfortunes.’ The promoters of the 
expedition, however, were not dis- 
heartened. In 1599, after long con- 
sultation, an association of more than 
a hundred merchants was formed, 
Thomas and Robert Myddelton being 
of the number, and an aggregate ca- 
pital of 30,1331. 6s. 8d. being sub- 
scribed ; and on the last day of 1600, a 
whole year being spent in arguments 
with the queen as to the fitness of the 
enterprise, a charter of privileges was 
obtained. Preparations were straight- 
way made for enforcing these privileges, 
and by the 2nd of April five ships 
were ready to embark under the com- 
mand of Captain Lancaster, Henry 
Middleton, ‘of Cheshire,’ having 
charge of one of the vessels. 

Of this Henry Middleton's antece- 
dents we are sadly ignorant. It is 
pretty certain that he accompanied 
Lancaster on his earlier voyage; but 
the first we actually know of him is 
that he was an energetic adviser of the 
Company's on all matters appertaining 
to the new expedition. One day we 


find a Committee appointed to discuss 
with him the general arrangements for 
the voyage; on another he is asked, 
and gladly consents, to be the Com- 
pany’s principal factor in the pos- 
sessions it hopes to acquite; and on 
the third, he is commissioned, with 
some others, to buy the requisite pro- 
visions ‘as good and cheap as they 
can.’ At one time, again, a commission 
is sent to ask what entertainment he 
desires for himself on the voyage; at 
another, his advice is taken as to the 
princes and potentates in India to 
whom the queen shall write letters of 
introduction, and as to the terms in 
which those letters shall be expressed. 
At length, all preliminaries being com- 
pleted, he set out as vice-admiral of the 
* Hector,’ with payment of 1001. down 
and the promise of 2001. more if the 
affair succeeded, and with authority to 
assume command of the whole expe- 
dition in case of Lancaster's death. 
The little fleet proceeded at once to 
Acheen, the principal port of Sumatra, 
and there formed an alliance with the 
king of the island, who wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth, telling her how the coming 
of the English Be filled the horizon 
with joy. Pepper and spice, and all 
things nice that were procurable in 
Sumatra, were brought by the natives, 
and, as good fortune would have it, a 
large Portuguese vessel, laden with 
calicoes and other valuable goods, fell 
into the hands of the English, so that 
they had more treasure than their ships 
could hold. Some of these goods they 
exchanged ata profit for the produce 
of Bantam in Java, where they esta- 
blished commercial relations; and, in 
September, 1603, they returned to Eng- 
land with a rich store of wealth for 
their employers. 

The next expedition of the East India 
Company was undertaken in 1604, and 
then Middleton succeeded Lancaster in 
the command of the fleet. Four ships set 
out in March of that year, and three 
returned in May, 1606, with some loss 
of men and property, and with a report 
of growing jealousy on the part of the 
Portuguese traders, who found that 
their monopoly was being seriously 
infringed, but with net profits amount- 
ing to ninety-five per cent. on the capital 
subscribed. A third voyage was made 
in 1607, under the command of a Cap- 
tain Keeling and Henry Middleton's 
younger brother David, with so much 
success that the profits to be divided 
among the shareholders were no less 
than two hundred and thirty-four per 
cent. 

On this occasion Henry Middletor 
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stayed at home; but he was not idle, 
On the 25th of May, 1606, he was 
knighted at Greenwich on account of 
his zeal on the East India Company’s 
behalf, and he and his friend Captain 
Lancaster were in constant commu- 
nication with its directors (among whom 
we uently find mention of his name- 
sakes, Thomas and Robert Myddelton), 
giving advice on all matters connected 
with the new expedition, receiving 
their shares of profits on the amounts 
ventured by themselves, and the like. 
In January, 1607, we read this order: 
*The Japan boy brought home last 
voyage by Sir Henry Middleton to be 
taken by David Middleton as his boy 
this voyage, and decently apparelled at 
the Company’s charge before his de- 
parture ;’ and in November a committee 
is appointed ‘ to agree with Sir Henry 
Middleton, who seems inclined to go 
the fourth voyage.’ Unfortunately the 
agreement was not made, as in that 
case the ‘disastrous issue of the voyage 
might have been averted. Two vessels 
were despatched in January, 1608, one 
to be lost in the Indian seas; and the 
other, with 70,0001. worth of goods 
on board, to be pulled to pieces on the 
coast of France, by ‘the wicked 
Bretons, who went aboard to make 


spoil of the rich merchandize they - 


found therein.’ Better success at- 
tended the next expedition, conducted 
by Captain David Middleton, who, 
having returned from his former voyage, 
set out again in April, 1609, having 
only a single ship, the ‘ Expedition,’ to 
manage, and a good part of that belong- 
ing to himself and his elder brother. 

r an absence of two years, he 
brought back a cargo of nutmegs and 
mace, which produced a profit of two 
hundred and eleven per cent. 

Thus far the operations of the East 
India Company had been only, as it 
were, experimental, and on the whole 
the experiment was mightily successful. 
Hardly a company at all, according to 
the modern acceptation of the word, it 
had been, and for some years longer 
continued to be, little more than a 
gathering of independent traders who 
— as much or as little as they 
chose on each separate voyage, and 
only clubbed together under the direction 
of managers chosen from themselves, 
in order that the expeditions might be 
large enough and sufficiently protected 
to be conducted securely and with 
profit. A stép in advance, however, 
was made in May, 1609, when, in lieu 
of the privileges conferred by Queen 
Elizabeth, a new Charter was obtained 
from James I. granting to the Com- 
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pany ‘the whole, entire, and only trade 
and traffic to the East Indies,’ for ever 
and a day, no one being allowed to 
have any share in that branch of com- 
merce without licence from the Com- 

ny, and all the members being bound 
by oath to be good and true to the 
king and faithful and assistant to the 
Company, ‘ having no singular regard 
to themselves in hurt or prejudice of 
the said fellowship.’ Encouraged by 
this, the Company resolved on a larger 
enterprise than had yet been under- 
taken. At its first public dinner, sug- 
gested by a present of a brace of bucks 
from the Earl of Southampton, ‘ to 
make merry withal in regard of their 
kindness in accepting him of their 
company,’ it was resolved that two new 
ships should be built of a sort specially 
adapted for the business, and they 
were ready in less than a year. The 
larger of the two was the largest mer- 
chant ship yet built; its burthen being, 
according to different accounts, either 
ten, eleven, or twelve hundred tons. 
A silk ensign, ‘ with the Company's 
arms in silk or metal, as shall be 
thought fit,” was provided by Master 
Robert Myddelton, the skinner; and 
on the occasion of its being launched, 
on the 30th of December, preparations 
were made for a sumptuous banquet 
served on china dishes, at which King 
James, the queen, and the young prince 
were present. His Majesty christened 
the ship by the name of ‘ The Trade’s 
Increase,’ and while the salutes were 
being fired put a medal with a great 
gold chain about the neck of Sir Tho- 
mas Smythe, the first governor of the 
Company. That done, and 82,0001. 
having been expended in cargoes and 
shipping expenses, the big ship, at- 
tended a two smaller ones, set out in 
March, 1610, under the command of 
Sir Henry Middleton, who was in- 
structed to find his chief business in 
trading with the people on the coasts 
of the Red Sea. A prosperous voyage 
was made round the Cape and up the 
eastern coast of Africa, as far as 
Mocha, where great show of friendship 
was made by the governor of the place, 
and the only difficulty the English 
felt was for want of a table on which 
to expose the cloths and other com- 
modities that they brought for sale. 
Costly presents and very loving and 
courteous speeches were exchanged, 
until Middleton had been enticed to 
take up his residence in the town, and 
bring with him a quantity of his most 
valuable goods, No sooner was he on 
shore, however, than his deputies on 
shipboard began to misconduct them- 
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selves, and give some excuse for the 
rough conduct that the natives had 
been treacherously contriving. ‘ One 
grief on the neck of another,’ wrote 
Middleton, ‘makes a burden of my 
life, and therefore makes me write I 
scarce know what.’ He and the fifty- 
one companions who were with him, 
Smeemn tot plenty of time for writing, 
during the six months, from November 
1610 to May 1611, of their captivity 
among the Turks. One of the number, 
William Pemberton, managed to run 
away, ‘ having taken a conceit of cap- 
tivity under these heathen tyrants.’ 
Wandering about the shore, he found 
a canoe, tied his shirt to a pole by help 
of his garters, and so, between paddling 
and sailing, made his way to the ship, 
half dead with labour and want of 
food. Several times he wrote to his 
master urging him to procure some 
native clothing, cut off his hair, be- 
smut his face, and sneak out of the 
town with a burden on his back : if he 
would do that they would get him 
safely into a boat. But Middleton did 
not approve of the expedient. He 
would neither listen to Pemberton’s 
assurance that ‘ in this heathenish and 
barbarous place they were void of all 
gentle kind of humanity,’ and therefore 
must be met by subterfuge; nor would 
he consent to the proposal of his chief 
deputy, Captain Downton, that the 
English should make a forcible entry 
into Mocha and so liberate him. At 
last, however, he made his escape, and 
only procured the release of his com- 
rades by promising that neither he nor 
any other English should in future make 
trading expeditions to those parts. 
The whole affair caused a loss of 
eleven months and of more than 60001. 
It was followed by a tide of 

fortune. Quitting the Red Sea, Mid- 
dleton made for Surat, and, reaching it 
in October, found a Portuguese squa- 
dron of twenty armed vessels stationed 
at the mouth of the river on purpose 
to prevent the landing of auy rival 
traders. The Portuguese admiral sent 
to say that, if the English had au- 
thority from his sovereign, they might 
enter ; otherwise the sooner they went 
away the better. Sir Henry answered 
that he bore credentials from the King 
of England to the Great Mogul, whose 
territory was free to all nations, and 
who owed no vassalage to the Portu- 
guese; that he wished no harm to the 
merchants of other nations, but that he 
certainly intended to enforce the rights 
of hisown. For a time he did his best 
to carry on peaceful traffic with the 
natives, but finding himself thwarted 
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therein, he boldly set his three vessels 
to attack the enemy's twenty; with 
such success, that one of the Portuguese 
frigates was sunk and the others were 
os to flight, save one, which fell into 
is hands with a rich store of Indian 
goods. The coast being thus clear, 
Sir Henry proceeded to make a treaty 
with the natives, and to buy from them 
all the useful commodities that he 
could find in the place. But 
fortune was not to attend the ill-named 
* Trade’s Increase,’ or her commander. 
Meeting some other ships sent out from 
England, Middleton returned to Mocha, 
and, in excusable violation of his 
ment with its people, set himself to 
punish them for the cruelties to which 
he and his men had been subjected a 
year before. Then he recrossed the 
Indian ocean with a view of making a 
profit at Bantam, but the ‘ e's 
Increase’ struck on a rock during the 
voyage and was hardly able to reach 
its destination, and the other two vessels 
were considerably the worse for two 
years’ knocking about. One of them 
was sent to England under Captain 
Downton in the spring of 1613, while 
Middleton and the rest took up their 
residence in what is called ‘ his little 
new-built village of Pullopenjaun,’ not 
far from Bantam. ‘ He that escapes 
without disease,’ Downton had written, 
‘ from that stinking stew of the Chinese 
part of Bantam must be of a strong 
constitution of body.’ Middleton's men 
died one by one, and he himself sunk 
under a sickness that had been oppress- 
ing him for months, somewhere near 
the end of 1613, not, however, before 
the * Trade’s Increase,’ which he had 
been waiting to repair with material 
from England, been beaten to 
pieces by the waves, ‘which is a 
great pity, writes Chamberlain in one 
of his gossipping letters to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, ‘ being the goodliest ship of 
England, and never made voyage be- 
fore.’ Far better would it have been, 
however, for a score of such ships to 
have been wasted than that England 
and the East India Company should 
lose, in the prime of life, ‘ the thrice 
worthy general,’ as Sir Dudley Digges 
termed him, ‘ who laid the true foun- 
a of our long-desired Company's 


e. 

But Sir Henry Middleton had done 
his work. While he was slowly dying 
in Java, the East India Company was 
being remodelled at home, and esta- 
blished on a more permanent footing as 
a regular joint stock society; and 
within a year of his death, Sir Thomas 
Roe was sent as an English ambassador 
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to the East, there to confirm the com- 
mercial relations which Sir Henry had 
already roughly formed, and to build 
up proper machinery for maintaining 
that English credit which the same 
forerunner had already spent his best 
energies in slowly defending. Captain 
David Middleton, moreover, tried to do 
somewhat in carrying on his brother's 
work. In April, 1614, he was appointed 
to the command of a new expedition, 
and, starting soon after that date, he 
reached Bantam in the following 
February, there to rectify the confusion 
that had ensued upon Sir Henry's 
death more than a year before. And 
in many other ways he did solid ser- 
vice to the Company before his death a 
few years later. 

In the meanwhile, however, the 
Myddeltons who stayed at home were 
winning for themselves greater fame 
than came to the Middletons who de- 
voted their talents to the promotion of 
East Indian commerce. homas and 
Robert Myddelton, as we have seen, 
were shareholders in the East India 
Company from the first, and Robert, at 


any rate, continued all through his life 
one of its most zealous supporters. 
But about their doings we have but 
scanty information, and Hugh, the 
more famous brother, appears to have™ 


attended chiefly to commerce nearer 
home, and to the development of 
England's internal prosperity. The 
management of his goldsmith’s shop in 
Basinghall Street—we find, among 
similar entries, that in February, 1604, 
he received 2501. for ‘a pendant of 
one diamond bestowed upon the Queen 
by His Majesty,'—the oversight of his 
woollen manufactures in the country, 
and the fulfilling of his duties as 
Member of Parliament, where we see 
him repeatedly employed on committees 
of inquiry touching trade and finance, 
afforded him quite as much occupation 
as could be expected of any one. But 
there was a business more memorable 
than any of these which he found time 
and energy to bring to a successful 
issue, In January, 1605, he and his 
brother Robert were on a committee of 
the House of Commons respecting the 
possibility of bringing a stream of run- 
ning water from the river Lea to the 
northern parts of London, a subject 
that the increasing need of water-supply 
for the City had long forced upon the 

le’s attention. ‘The matter had 

m well mentioned though little 
minded ; long debated, but never con- 
cluded,’ says Stowe, ‘till courage and 
resolution lovingly shook hands toge- 
ther, as it appears, in the soul of this 
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no way to be daunted, well-minded 
gentleman.’ Master Myddelton had 
already shown himself ‘no way to be 
daunted.’ ‘It may please you to un- 
derstand,’ he wrote to Sir John Wynne 
in 1625, ‘ that my first undertaking of 
public works was amongst my own 
people, within less than a mile of the 
place where I had my first being, 
twenty-four or twenty-five years since, 
in seeking of coals for the town fof 
Denbigh.’ No coals were to be found, 
and Myddelton lost much money through 
his persevering search for them; but 
he straightway set himself to the pro- 
secution of public .works of another 
sort, and public works whose value 
cannot be over-estimated. ‘ If those,’ 
exclaims quaint Fuller, ‘ be recounted 
amongst vid's worthies, who, break- 
ing through the army of the Philistines, 
fetched water from the well of Beth- 
lehem to satisfy the longing of David, 
founded more in fancy than necessity, 
how meritorious a work did this worthy 
man perform, who, to quench the thirst 
of thousands in the populous city of 
London, fetched water on his own cost 
more than four-and-twenty miles, en- 
countering all the way an army of 
opposition, grappling with hills, strug- 
gling with rocks, fighting with forests, 
till, in defiance of difficulties, he had 
brought his project to perfection!’ The 
story of Myddelton’s work in construct- 
ing the New River has been so excel- 
lently given in Mr. Smiles’s ‘ Lives of 
the Engineers,’ that here we shall tell 
only its more important incidents, owing 
much of what we do say to the diligent 
research with which that volume has 
been prepared.* 

The business was fairly entered upon 
on the 28th of March, 1609, when the 
corporation of London formally ac- 
cepted Myddelton's proposal to bring 
a supply of water from Chadwell and 
Amwell, in Hertfordshire, to Isling- 
ton, as ‘a thing of great consequence, 
worthy of acceptance for the good of 
the City,’ stipulating only that the 
work should be begun in two months 
and finished, if possible, within four 
years. The first sod was turned early 
in May; and straightway began a hail- 
storm of angry abuse and idle com- 
plaint. The owners of lands through 
which the New River was to pass peti- 
tioned Parliament for their protection, 

* For help in the writing of other parts of this 
chapter we owe much to Mr. Smiles’s private 
courtesy, as well as to his published work ; and, for 
assistance in the preparation of chapters hereafter 
to be published, our readers wil] bave to share with 
us in obligations for a greater debt than is here 
incurred. 
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representing that their meadows would 
be turned into ‘ bogs and quagmires,’ 
their ploughed fields into ‘ squalid 
ground ;’ that their farms would be 
* mangled,’ and that the canal would be 
worse than an open ditch into which 
men and beasts would tumble by the 
score in fine weather, and which every 
heavy rainfall would cause to overflow, 
to the certain ruin of all the poor on its 
banks, ‘Much ado there is in the 
House,’ wrote one member in May, 
1610, when the thing had been a year 
in construction, and upwards of 3000. 
had been spent upon it out of Myd- 
delton’s own purse, ‘about the work 
undertaken and far advanced already 
by Myddelton, of the cutting of a 
river through the grounds of many 
men, who, for their particular interests, 
so strongly oppose themselves to it, and 
are like, as it is said, to overthrow it 
all." Luckily they did not succeed. A 
bill was brought into Parliament and 
referred to a committee, but as the 
House was soon after adjourned, and 
did not meet again for four years, the 
work had been completed before their 
report could be made. Myddelton 
steadily pursued his work, without re- 
gard to the ‘ accursed and malevolent 
interposition,’ as Stowe calls it, ‘o 
those enemies of all good endeavours, 
danger, difficulty, impossibility, detrac- 
tion, contempt, scorn, derision, yea, 
and desperate despite.’ Stowe tells us 
how he himself went often to watch 
the progress of the river, and ‘ dili- 
gently observed that admirable art, 
pains, and industry were bestowed for 
the passage of it, by reason that all 
— are not of a like nature, some 
ng oozy and very muddy, others 
again as stiff, craggy, and stony. The 
depth of the trench in some places 
descended full thirty feet, if not more, 
whereas in other places it required a 
sprightful art again to mount it over 
a valley in a trough, between a couple 
of hills, the trough all the while borne 
up by wooden coches, some of them 
fixed in the mnd very deep, and 
rising in height above twenty-three 
feet.” Honest Stowe would have mar- 
velled a little at modern developments 
of engineering art : but so, too, would 
Myddelton ; and if we would measure 
the greatness of the man's achievement 
we must compare it with previous and 
contemporary works, not with those 
produced by workmen who have been 
stimulated by examples such as his. 
Myddelton worked with desperate 
energy, but the opposition he had to 
encounter, and the great expenses to 
which he was put, might have ruined, 
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or at any rate delayed, the scheme, 
had not help come from an unexpected 
quarter. ‘King James, writes one 
king-worshipping historian of Hert- 
fordshire, ‘residing at Theobalds, 
through whose park the New River 
runs, was heartily concerned for the 
success of the endeavour, and promoted 
it with so great zeal, as perhaps he 
may be reckoned chief in the work. 
Hardly that, indeed; but let King 
James have his meed of praise. Poli- 
tically blind, he had a good eye to 
business, and, where selfishness and 
vanity were not in the way, a fair 
amount of wisdom. He saw that the 
complaints of his subjects were without 
reason, and that Myddelton was en- 
gaged on a work that would bring 
wealth to its promoters as well as health 
to the people on whose behalf it was 
undertaken. So in November, 1611, 
his Majesty made an agreement. with 
the goldsmith to the effect that he 
would pay half the expenses of the 
undertaking and afford special facilities 
for carrying on the work as far as it 
had to through the royal grounds, 
on condition that he should receive a 
moiety of all interest and profits to be 
derived from it when complete. In 
accordance with this contract, Myddel- 
ton received from the king, in several 
instalments, the sum of 86091. 148. 6d. ; 
whence it ap that the whole cost 
of the work was 17,2191. 9s.; a large 
sum to be spent on a single under- 
taking in the seventeenth century, but 
small enough when we consider the 
amount of good that was done thereby. 
The distance between London and 
Chadwell is hardly twenty miles, but 
the length of the New River was made 
nearly ‘double as many,’ to lessen 
the number of cuttings and embank- 
ments. All was done by the autumn 
of 1613, and then Myddelton was re- 
warded for the contempt and abuse that 
had attended his persevering efforts 
aw» four years and a half. 
On Michaelmas-lay the New River 
was bsg ad ah vy when a procession 
Guildhall, with Sir 
Sole f ae the Lord Mayor, at its 
head, and made its way to the reser- 
voir at Islington, there to witness a 
characteristic pageant, composed for the 
occasion by Thomas Middleton, the 
dramatist, a namesake, but apparently 
no kinsman of Sir Hugh's. After a 
performance of music, there appeared ‘a 
troup of labourers, to the number of 
threescore or upwards, all in green caps 
alike, bearing in their hands the sym- 
bols of their several employments,’ and 
by one of their number, or by Thomas 
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Middleton on their behalf, this speech 
was delivered :— 


‘Long have we laboured, long desired and 


prayed, 
For this great work's perfection: and by th’ 


aid 
Of Heaven and good men’s wishes, ‘tis at length 
Happily conquered by cost, wit, and strength 
After five years of dear expense in days, 
Travail and pains, besides the infinite ways 
Of malice, envy, false suggestions, 
Able to daunt the spirit of mighty ones 
In wealth and courage,this, a work so rare, 
Only by one man’s industry, cost, and care, 
Is brought to blest effect, so much withstood ; 
His only aim the city’s general good. 


- Then worthy magistrates, to whose content, 
Next to the State, all this great care was bent, 
And for the public good, which grace requires, 
Your loves and furtherance chiefly he desires 
‘To cherish these proceedings, which may give 
Courage to some that may hereafter live 
To practise deeds of goodness and of fame, 
And gladly light their actions by his name.’ 


Then followed a description of the 
labourers employed upon the work :— 


* First here’s the overseer, this tried man, 
An ancient soldier and an artisan ; 
The clerk ; next him the mathematician ; 
The master of the timber-work takes place 
Next after these ; the measurer in like case ; 
Bricklayer ; and engineer ; and after those, 
‘The borer ; and the pavier; then it shows 
The labourers next; keeper of Amwell head ; 
‘The walkers last; so all their names are read. 
Yet these but parcels of six hundred more, 
‘That at one time have been employed before ; 
Yet these in sight, and all the rest will say, 
That every week they had their royal pay ! 
—Now for the fruits then. Flow forth, pre- 
cious spring, 
So long and dearly sought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee ; loudly sing, 
And with thy crystal murmur struck together, 
Bid all thy true well-wishers welcome hither !’ 


* At which words,’ the narrative con- 
cludes, ‘the flood-gates opened, the 
stream let into the cistern, drums and 
trumpets giving it triumphant wel- 
comes, and, for the close of this their 
honourable entertaiument, a peal of 
chambers.” 

But there was yet greater show of 
honour to the Myddeltons on the Lord 
Mayors’ Day following this 29th of 
September. Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
the grocer, was Mayor Elect for the 
ensuing year, and the festival prepared 
for the occasion, notable among Lord 
Mayors’ Shows of all times, is well 
worth comparing with such degenerate 
celebrations as the one that, the other 
day, amused the children of London. 
In this instance was performed a sort of 
masque, written by the same Thomas 
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Middleton who penned the speech in 
honour of Sir Hugh, and entitled, ‘ The 
Triumph of Truth.” The procession 
started from Bow Lane, where the 
citizens assembled to hear some music, 
and, when that was over, to see the 
emblematical appearance of London, 
‘attired like a reverend mother, a long 
white hair naturally flowing on either 
side of her; on her head a model of 
steeples and turrets, her habit crimson 
silk, her left hand holding a key of 
gold.” In a long speech this lady 
addressed the new Lord Mayor to the 
effect that, through all the former years, 
she had trained and watched over him 
like a mother, and 


* Now to thy charge, thy government, thy cares, 
Thy mother in her age submits her years ; 
And though (to my abundant grief I speak it, 
Which now o’erfiows my joy) some sons I 
have, 

Thankless, unkind, and disobedient, 

Rewarding all my homilies with neglect, 

The thankfulness in which thy life doth move, 

Did ever promise fairer fruits of love. 

So go thou forward, my thrice-honoured son, 

In ways of goodness; glory is best won 

When merit brings it home ; disdain all titles 

Purchased with coin; of honours take thou 

- hold 

By thy desert—let others buy "t with gold. 

Fix thy most precious thoughts upon the 
weight 

Thou goest to undergo, "tis the just govern- 
ment 

Of this famed city, we, whom nations call 

Their brightest eye: then with what care 
and fear 

Ought 1 to be o’erseen to be kept clear? 

Spots in deformed faces are scarce noted, 

Fair cheeks are stained if ne'er so little blotted. 

See’st thou this key of gold? it shows thy 
charge ; 

This place is the king’s chamber ; all pollution, 

Sin, and uncleanness must be locked out here, 

And be kept sweet with sanctity, faith, and 
fear.’ 


That discourse ended, Sir Thomas 
Myddelton proceeded to the river side 
on his way to St. Paul’s. At Baynard’s 
Castle he was greeted by Truth’s Angel 
on horseback, ‘ his raiment of white silk 
powdered with stars of gold,’ on whom 
attended Zeal, ‘in a garment of flame- 
coloured silk, with bright hair on his 
head, from which shot fire-beams, his 
right hand holding a flaming scourge, 
intimating thereby that, as he is the 
manifester of Truth, he is likewise the 
chastiser of Indolence and Error.’ They 
made suitable speeches, and then ap- 
peared Error, ‘his garment of ash- 
coloured silk, his head rolled in a cloud 
over which stood an owl, a mole on one 
shoulder, a bat on the other, all symbols 
of blind ignorance and darkness ;’ and 
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accompanying him was Envy, ‘ eating a 
human heart, mounted on a rhinoceros, 
her left breast bare where a snake 
fastened, holding in her right hand a 
dart tincted with blood.’ Both of these 
also addressed the new Lord Mayor, 
seeking to win him for themselves :— 


* This twelvemonth, if thou lov’st revenge or 


gain, 

T’'ll teach thee to cast mists to blind the plain 

And simple eye of man; he shall not know 't, 

Nor see thy wrath when ‘tis upon his throat ; 

All shall be carried with such art and wit, 

That what thy lust acts, shall be counted fit. 

Then for attendants that may best observe thee, 

I'll pick out sergeants of my band to serve thee : 

Here’s Giuttony and Sloth, two precious slaves, 

Will tell thee more than a whole herd of 
knaves 

The worth of every office to a hair, 

And who bids most, and how the markets are. 

Let them alone to smell, and for a need, 

They’il bring thee in bribes for measures and 
light bread. 

Keep thy eye winking, and thy hand wide ope, 

Then shalt thou know what wealth is, and the 
scope 

Of rich authority. Oh, ’tis sweet and dear ! 

Make use of time then, thou hast but one poor 
year. 

There is a poor, thin, threadbare thing called 
Truth: 

1 give thee warning of her; if she speak, 

Stop both thine ears close; most professions 
break 

That ever dealt with her; unlucky thing, 

She’s almost sworn to nothing ; I can bring 

A thousand of our parish, besides queans, 

That ne’er knew what Truth meant, nor ever 
means ; 

Some I could cull and lure, e’en in this throng, 

If I would show my children, and how strong 

I were in faction. ‘Las! poor simple stray, 

She’s all her lifetime finding out one way, 

She ’s but one foolish way, straight on, right 
forward, 

And yet she makes a toil on 't, and goes on, 

With care and fear forsooth, when I can run 

Over a hundred with delight and pleasure, 

Backways and byways, and fetch in by measure, 

After the wishes of my heart, by shifts, 

Deceit, and slight. And I'll give thee gifts; 

I'll show thee all my corners, yet untold, 

The very nooks where beldames hide their 
gold, 

In hollow walls and chimneys, where the sun 

Never yet shone, nor Truth came ever near: 

Tis of thy life I'll make the golden year.’ 


Much more to the same effect Error 
might have said, had not Zeal, ‘stirred 
up with divine indignation at the im- 
pudence of these hell-hounds,’ pushed 
them away, and made room for Truth 
herself, who came ‘in a close garment 
of white satin, which made her appear 
thin and naked, figuring thereby her 
simplicity and nearness of heart to those 
that embrace her; a robe of white silk 


cast over it, filled with eyes of eagles, 


showing her deep insight and height of 


wisdom ; over her thrice-sanctified head 
a milk-white dove, and on each shoulder 
one, the sacred emblems of purity, 
meekness, and innocence; under her 
feet serpents, in that she treads down 
all subtlety and fraud; her forehead 
empaled with a diadem of stars, the 
witness of her eternal descent; on her 
breast a pure round crystal, showin 

the brightness of her thdéughts an 

actions; a sun in her right hand, than 
which nothing is truer; a fan, filled all 
with stars, in her left, with which she 
parts darkness and strikes away the 
vapours of ignorance.’ She in her turn 
addressed the Mayor, showing him that 
her counsels alone had brought him to 
the dignity he that day received, and 
that he could only continue in the paths 
of honour by continuing her servant. 
Then she conducted him on his way, 
Error following as closely as she could, 
past five islands, whereon sat five 
‘dumb glories,’ representing the five 
senses, Soon the procession was met 
by a strange ship, with the King of the 
Moors, his Queen, and two attendants, 
on board, and of course it stopped to 
listen to a long speech from his sable 
Majesty, relating how he had come from 
his distant home to do honour to one of 
the foremost of the merchants who had 
done so much for him and his by 
bringing them within the circle of civi- 
lization and commerce :— 


* My queen and people at one time won 
By the religious conversation 
Of English merchants, factors, travellers, 
Whose truth did with our spirits hold com- 

merce 

As their affairs with us; following their path, 
We all were brought to the true Christian faith. 
Such benefit in good example dwells ; 
It oft hath power to convert infidels.’ 


We need not follow the procession in 
detail through all its stages. But we 
must look for a moment at the Mount 
Triumphant, ‘the chief grace and 
lustre of the whole Triumph,’ which 
met the eyes of the company as they 
turned the corner of Conduit Street. 
At first the Mount was covered with ‘a 
thick sulphurous darkness,’ placed 
there by Error and ed by four 
monsters, Barbarism, Ignorance, Impu- 
dence, and Falsehood. But as soon as 
Truth’s chariot approached, the mon- 
sters trembled, fell down, and at her 
command the darkness was dispersed. 
Then was seen ‘a bright ae 
canopy, stuck thick with stars ar 
beams of gold, shooting forth round 
about it.’ The whole Mount appeared 
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as a mass of radiant glory, with the 
reverend figure of London, seated in 
great honour at its base, and Religion 
enthroned upon its summit, Liberality 
being on her right hand, and Perfect 
Love on her left, On either side were 
displayed the charitable and religious 
works of London, oe pay of the 
Grocers’ Company, and on two lesser 
heights were seated Knowledge and 
Modesty, with Chastity, Fame, Simpli- 
city, and Meekness in the rear. Much 
wholesome counsel was uttered by 
these honourable personages, and there 
was further talking on the part of 
Truth and others, after the Lord Mayor 
had been installed, had dined at Guild- 
hall, and had attended service at St, 
Paul's Cathedral. 

On the occasion of that festival, or 
very soon after it, Hugh Myddelton was 
knighted by James I. The expenses 
which he had incurred in the construc. 
tion of the New River had se impover- 
ished him, that he found it negessary to 
borrow from the Corporation of London 
a sum of 30001. at six per cent, ; and 
the need of money for carrying on his 
other projects induced him soon after 
to sell the greater part of his interest in 
the concern. The whole was divided 
into seventy-two shares, of which the 
king held thirty-six. Of Myddelton's 
thir\y-six, all but two were disposed of 
before June, 1619, when he and those 
to whom he had sold them obtained 
letters patent for a joint stock society 
to be called ‘ The Company of the New 
River from Chadwell and Amwell to 
London,’ with Sir Hugh for its first 
governor. To protect the Company 
from any overpowering influence of 
royalty, the king might only send an 
agent with one vote; the other shares 
carried a vote apiece. Until 1640 
there was such constant need of money 
in constructing new works and repairing 
old ones, that there was hardly any 
dividend, and consequently Charlies L,, 
having pressing want of money to 
meet the growing opposition of his 
subjects, sold his shares to the Com- 

ny for a fee farm rent of 5001. a year. 

fore the end of the century, however, 
the shares were worth about 2001. a 
year, and now they yield more than 
8501. 


Sir Hugh Myddelton’s sale of his 
four-and-thirty shares brought him in 
something like 10,0001, This money, 
or most of it, he at once proceeded to 
spend in the embankment of Brading 
tag a noble work, but one so little 
connected with commerce that we may 
leave its history to be learnt from Mr. 
Smiles’s volume, Then he returned to 
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his old, and formerly unsuccessful pro- 
ject of mining in Wales. A Company 
of Miners Royal in Cardiganshire had 
been established in 1604; but its ope- 
rations had not been profitable, In 
1617, however, Sir Hugh had farmed 
its mines for 4001. a year, and after 
some costly engineering, he succeeded 
in working them to great advantage, 
sending so much gold to the Royal 
Mint that, for this and other services, 
he was made a baronet on the 19th of 
October, 1622, King James, by a rare 
freak of generosity, acquitting him of 
the customary fee of 1995. due to the 
Crown. Nor was that all. His grateful 
sovereign confirmed to him the lease of 
the Mines Royal ‘ as a recompense for 
his industry in bringing a new river 
into London,’ and exempted him from 
the payment of royalty for whatever 
gold and silver he might discover. In 
these ways Sir Hugh Myddelton, 
though never a rich man, and much 
impoyerished by his work on the New 
River, was enabled to end his days in 
comfort, and leave a respectable patri- 
mony to his children. Sometimes he 
lived at Lodge, near to the Cardigan- 
shire mines; sometimes at Bush Hill, 
his country-house near Edmonton, con- 
venient superintending the New 


* River works; at other times he was to 


be seen at his house in Basinghall 
Street, where his goldsmith’s business 
was carried on by his eldest son Wil- 
liam, He worked hard to the last. 
Just as in earlier years he and his 
brothers, Thomas and Robert, had in- 
terested themselves in European and 
Asiatic trade, we find that in his old 
age he was a sharer in the Virginian 
commerce that had lately sprung up 
through the energy of Raleigh and 
other enterprising voyagers. But his 
chief interest was, as always before, in 
home concerns. In 1625 his friend 
and kinsman, Sir John Wynne, wrote 
to urge the undertaking of some new 
engineering work near Denbigh. ‘I 
may say to you,’ he added, ‘ what the 
Jews said to Christ, * We have heard 
of thy great works done abroad, do now 
somewhat in thine own country,.”’ Sir 
Hugh Myddelton had been a zealous 
friend to his native town and neigh- 
bourhood all through his life, by word 
and deed, as its civic officer and as its 
representative in Parliament. ‘ No 
burgess of Denbigh,’ he had written 
to the town council in 1613, ‘ shall be 
more forward and willing than myself 
to further any good for the town, and 
I take it very friendly that you will 
employ me in any business that may 
tend to the public or private good of 
2 
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that town, and I sorrow to think that I 
can do nomore for you.’ But his work- 
ing time was nearly over now. ‘I am 
grown into years,’ he said in answer to 
Sir John Wynne, ‘ and full of business 
here at the mines, the river at London, 
and other places, my weekly charge 
being above 2001., which maketh me 
very unwilling to undertake any other 
work, and the least of these requireth 
a whole man with a large purse.’ 
Therefore he abstained from the enter- 
prise, and spent his closing years in 


CHAPTER IX. 
HUMPHREY CHETHAM OF MANCHESTER. 


History tells us little enough about 
Sir Hugh Myddelton; but it gives yet 
scantier information about his foremost 
rival in good works among the wortbies 
of the mercantile world during the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century. 
In a very few paragraphs may be sum- 
med up all that is known of the most 
illustrious man in the early annals of 
Manchester, the man who did more, 
perhaps, than any other, to make of it 
an influential town and the centre of a 
new world of commercial energy. 

Humphrey Chetham, either the fourth 
or the fifth son of Henry Chetham of 
Crumpeall, a suburb of Manchester, was 
born in July, 1580. In the reign of 
Henry III. a Sir Geoffrey de Chetham, 
s0 called from a village at that time 
two miles distant from Manchester, 


managing the works he had alread 
taken in hand. He died on the 1 

of December, 1631, at the ripe age of 
six and seventy, leaving, among many 
other charitable bequests, a share in 
the New River Company, to be applied 
by the Guild of Goldsmiths in assist- 
ing its more necessitous brethren, ‘ es- 
pecially such as shall be of his name, 
Kindred, and country,’ a fund that con- 
tributed to the support of more than 
one of his own degenerate and spend- 
thrift offspring. 


though now absorbed into the township, 
was sheriff of Lancashire. He held 
the office between the years 1259 and 
1262, and from him were descended 
the Chethams of Nuthurst, of Turton, 
and of Chetham., In what way the 
Chethams of Crumpsall were related to 
these three branches is not clear; but 
in 1635 we find that Thomas Chetham, 
of Nuthurst, granted a certificate to 
Humphrey, the merchant, to the effect 
that his family was descended from 
‘a younger brother of the blood and 
lineage’ of hisancestors. Master Hum- 
phrey Chetham, however, cared little 
for ancestral dignities, and was content 
to win credit for himself as an honest 
tradesman. It is likely that he was 
educated at the Grammar School, 
founded in 1524 by the Oldhams and 
Berwicks, whose grandchildren were 
his kinsmen, and that, after that, he was 
apprenticed to the business for which 
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even then Manchester was beginning 
to be famous. 

Woollen manufacture had been car- 
ried on near the old Roman and Saxon 
town as early as 1322, and a few years 
later some Flemings settling in the 
neighbourhood, did much to improve 
the trade. In 1520, according to one 
old writer, ‘ there were three famous 
elothiers living in the north country ; 
Cuthbert of Kendall, Hodgkins of Ha- 
lifax, and Martin Brian (more probably 
Byron) of Manchester, Every one of 
these kept a great number of servants 
at work, carders, spinners, weavers, 
fullers, dyers, shearmen, &c.’ Martin 
Brian or Byron set an example that 
found many followers. In Henry VIIL’s 
reign Manchester and Bolton became 
the ‘chief places of resort for both 
woollen and linen manufactures. ‘ Man- 
chester is the fairest, best builded, 
quickest, and most populous town of 
all Lancashire,’ writes Leland in 1538; 
and he adds, ‘ Bolton-upon-Moore 
market standeth most by cottons; 
divers villages in the moors about 
Bolton do make cottons.’ Manchester 
cottons or coatings, be it noted, were 
then, and for a hundred years to come, 
a rough kind of woollen cloth, much 
esteemed for their warmth and dura- 
bility. Not till the seventeenth century 
were what we call cotton goods much 
made in England, and then the word 
was used indiscriminately for both kinds 
of stuff. ‘The town of Manchester,’ 
wrote the author of ‘ The Treasure of 
Traffic, in 1641, ‘ must be worthil 
for their encouragement aemeniell 
who buy the yarn of the Irish in great 
quantity, and weaving it, return the 
same again into Ireland to sell. Neither 
doth their industry rest here; for they 
buy cotton-wool in London that comes 
first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at 
home work the same, and perfect it 
into fustians, vermilions, dimitics, and 
other such stuffs, and then return it to 
London, where the same is vended and 
sold, and not seldom sent into foreign 
parts.’ ‘ As for Manchester,’ said Fuller 
in 1662, ‘the cottons’ thereof carry 
away the credit in our own nation, 
and so they did a hundred and fifty 
years ago; and alluding to Leland’s 

raise above quoted, he adds, ‘ and sure 

am it hath lost neither spruceness 
nor spirits since that time.’ 

So much of Manchester trade during 
and near the lifetime of Humphrey 
Chetham, its foremost promoter. ‘* The 
Manchester traders,’ says the old his- 
torian of the town, ‘ went regularly on 
market days to Bolton te buy pieces of 
fustian of the weaver. Mr, Chetham 
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was the principal buyer. When he 
had made his markets, the remainder 
was purchased by Mr. Cooke, a much 
less honourable dealer, who took the 
advantage of calling the pieces what 
length he pleased and giving his own 
price.’ Worthy Humphrey found that 
honesty was the best policy. For some 
thirty years he paid his visits to Bolton, 
occasionally going on longer errands to 
London and elsewhere, making it his 
chief business to buy the Lancashire 
cottons in the grey and take them 
home to finish off for sale to the retail 
drapers, but also keeping a sort of 
shop for warps and woofs and the other 
implements of the weavers’ calling, and 
making profit out of the thousand and 
one minor articles from pins to millers’ 
sacks which Manchester workmen 
needed for their own use, or made for 
sale in other parts of England. in 
these ways he grew rich. In 1620 we 
find that Sir John Byron of Newstead 
Abbey, apparently a descendant of the 
old clothier, and ancestor of the poet, 
sold Clayton Hall to the two brothers, 
‘George Chetham of London, grocer, 
and Humphrey Chetham of Manchester, 
chapman, for the sum of 47001.; and a 
few years later, in 1629, Humphrey 


- was rich enough to pay 40001. out of 


his own purse for Turton Tower, near 
Bolton. enceforth he seems to have 
lived much at one or other of these 
mansions, paying less attention to the 
business that had doubtless already 
procured him as much wealth as he 
cared for. 

We have one curious proof of his 
fame as a rich man. James I. had set 
the fashion of making money by the 
sale of kmighthoods, and “Charles, 
finding that Stuart knighthoods were 
not reckoned worth the buying, went a 
step further and exacted fines from 
many of the wealthier commoners who 
rejected the honour proffered them. 
In August, 1631, ‘Mr. Humphrey 
Chetham of Turton,’ was summoned to 
Whitehall, there ‘ to compound for not 
appearing at his Majesty's coronation 
to take upon him the order of knight- 
hood.’ We hear nothing more of the 
business, but may be sure that Charles 
was too poor at that time to be baulked 
of his money. 

The worthy merchant could buy the 
privilege of continuing to be called 
plain Mister; but he could not save 

imself from a closer connection with 
the government than be cared to have. 
* Noble sir,’ he said in a letter to one 
Mr. Bannister, an influential man in 
country affairs, written in the summer 
of 1634, ‘so it is that a report sud- 
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denly bruited abroad which comes to 
me by the relation of your brother, 
puts me in some jealousy that I am in 
the way to be sheriff, which, although 
the consideration of my own unworthi- 
ness, methinks, might correct the con- 
ceit, yet out of the observation of former 
times, wherein this eminent office hath 
fallen very low, I cannot presume of 
freedom, but am confident out of your 
ancient professed friendship, you will 
not be the instrument to bring me upon 
the stage. But that’s not all; for my 
earnest desire is, seeing that power is 
in your hands, that you would stand 
betwixt me and danger, that, if any put 
me forwards, you will stand in the way 
and suffer me not to come in the rank 
of those that shall be presented to the 
king's view, whereby [ shall be made 
more popular and subject to the peril 
of the times. I am ashamed to express 
what a burthen this honour would be 
to me; therefore, good sir, let it light 
where it may be more welcome, and so 
I shall rest in peace.’ That, however, 
was not to be. In November, 1634, 
Chetham was appointed sheriff for the 
county of Lancaster, and he continued 
in office until March, 1640. ‘ He dis- 
charged the place with great honour,’ 
says Fuller, ‘ insomuch that very good 
gentlemen, of birth and estate, did wear 
his cloth at the Assize, to testify their 
unfeigned affection for him.’ 

Yet his first troubles on entering 
the office sprang out of the dissatis- 
faction felt by these same gentlemen at 
its being given to a tradesman, To 
pen them the self-made man 
ooked up his pedigree, and obtained 
from the representative of the old house 
of Chetham the certificate of kinship 
already mentioned. That done, some 
friends in London, who affected to be 
learned in such matters, supplied him 
with a coat of arms, and in all inno- 
cence he adopted it. But the arms 
belonged to some one else, who resented 
the appropriation, and out of the blun- 
der sprang a lively little quarrel, which 
was only settled by the merchant’s pro- 
curing, through his friends, a new 
escutcheon, ‘ They’ (the arms), he 
wrote in satire of the whole affair, ‘ are 
not depicted in so good metal as those 
arms we gave for them; but where the 
herald meets with a novice he will 
double his gain.’ 

Humphrey Chetham, however, was 
no novice in the doing of any work 
that lay before him. His first business 
as sheriff, and the only one about which 
we have much information, was con- 
nected with the never-to-be-forgotten 
levying of ship-money by Charles I, 
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Chetham was not a Hampden. Living 
far away from parliamentary influence, 
and troubling himself little about poli- 
tics of any sort, he contented himself 
with doing, as far as possible, his duty 
to both king and people. He was 
ordered to collect ship-money, and he 
at once set about it, only troubling 
himself to find the easiest and most 
equitable way of doing the work. ‘The 
first thing,’ we find in a note made by 
him on the occasion, ‘is to consider 
how much money will purchase a ship 
of such a burthen; the second is to 
apportion the same moneys equally. 
For this, methinks, the mayors of every 
town should, either by some ancient 
rule or tradition, give some direction 
what and how much: every of the sail 
towns ought to pay; for if you shall 
tax and assess men according to their 
estate, then Liverpool being poor, and 
now, as it were, a-begging, must pay 
very little; and if you shall tax men 
according to their trading and profit by 
shipping, then Lancaster, as I verily 
think, hath little to do that way.’ 
Therefore he arranged that uncom- 
mercial Lancaster should pay only 8i., 
and poor Liverpool but 15/. out of the 
4981. collected from the whole country. 
Nearly as much as both towns con- 
tributed was drawn from COhetham’s 
own pocket, his expenses in the col- 
lection amounting to 221. ‘I moved 
for allowance,’ he says, ‘ but could get 
none.’ 

That was a real grievance to the 
worthy merchant, He was willing 
enough to give away money; but he 
did not like to be robbed, as in this 
case he thought that he was. So when, 
in August, 1635, the order for a second 
levying of ship-money came down, he 
took the law into his own hands. In 
this instance, the much larger sum of 
35001. was required, and Chetham, in 
getting it in, added 961. to the amount, 
by way of making good the expense he 
was put to on that as well as on the 
former occasion. But that was a bit 
of exaction that the tender-hearted and 
upright members of King Charles's 
government could on no account tole- 
rate. They refused to repay the money 
which he had paid to his agents; but 
they also forbade his levying the 
amount for himself. He was ordered 
to refund the 96l.; and after an angry 
correspondence, that lasted some years, 
he did it with a bad grace. 

That was in the spring of 1640, the 
year in which the Long Parliament 
assembled and the civil war was vir- 
tually begun. Chetham, as we have 
already said, was not disposed to have 
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any more connection than he could 
help with either party in the strife. 
But his sympathies were with the 
Parliamentarians, and the Common- 
wealth leaders found him too influential 
and trustworthy a man to be left in the 
background. In June, 1641, he was 
appointed High Collector of Subsidies 
within the county of Lancaster; and 
in October, 1643, that laborious and 
thankless office gave place to another 
as troublesome, that of general treasurer 
for the county. Chetham petitioned 
to be excused—he was three-and-sixty 
at the time— on account of his many 
infirmities ;* but the petition was not 
listened to, and he was kept to the work 
for at least five years. ‘ Whereas,’ ran 
an order of Sir Thomas Fairfax's, dated 
the 19th of January, 1644, ‘ the army 
of the enemy are very potent, cruel, 
and violent, and ever ready to assault 
and devour us and our neighhourhood, 
without making any distinction of per- 
sons, unless, by God's assistance and 
our timely endeavour, there be some 
speedy prevention, which cannot be 
done by any ordinary means, without 
the raising and maintaining of extra- 
ordinary forces, which, in these times 
of imminent danger, we are enforced to 
do; therefore for the support and 


maintenance of the same forces, it is 


ordered that an assessment of 500I. by 
the week be made and levied in the 
county of Lancaster; and that the 
moneys so levied be from time to time 
collected and paid monthly unto Hum- 
phrey Chetham, of Turton, Esquire, 
appointed treasurer for that purpose, 
which treasurer is to pay the same 
over immediately to the treasurer of 
the army.’ 

Chetham did not find his task a light 
one. He had thought 498/. a large 
sum to be levied in his county as half 
a year’s ship-money; but here he was 
answerable for the collection of 500I. 
a week, After a while the impost was 
greatly reduced ; but even then he had 
no little difficulty in getting together 
the money, and many were the begging 
letters and scolding letters sent to him 
from time to time. There was one 
sum of 2001. about which he was spe- 
cially troubled. On the 16th of No- 
vember, 1648, Colonel Duckinfield wrote 
to him from Chester, saying, ‘I am 
again directed to demand the 200I., and 
I do assure you I will ere long send 
a hundred horse to quarter in your 
county till it be paid to me. Necessity 
compels me hereto, because the gar- 
risons of Liverpool and Lancaster are 
in extreme want of moneys, and I will 
not suffer them to starve whilst I have 
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charge of them.” Alarmed at that 
blunt threat, Chetham at once wrote 
up to General Asheton and the com- 
mittee, sending his accounts and show- 
ing that all the money he had received 
had long since been paid to the autho- 
rities, ‘ and the rest, if it ever come in, 
will not discharge an order of 7501. for 
the soldiers of our county, whereof I have 
paid part, and the rest, when I receive 
it, shall not stay in my hands.’ The 
Parliamentary Commissioners were sa- 
tisfied with the explanation ; but Duck- 
infield was not. On the 29th of No- 
vember he wrote again to ‘his much 
respected friend, Mr. Humphrey Chet- 
ham of Clayton.’ ‘If you please,’ he 
then said, ‘ within eight days to procure 
me the said 2001. I shall account it 
as a favour from you; otherwise I will 
send four troops of horse into your 
county that I can very well spare.’ 
But the merchant made another appeal 
to the general committee; and the re- 
fractory colonel appears to have been 
silenced. 

But if, on this occasion, he escaped, 
Chetham suffered heavily enough in 
other ways through the commotions of 
the civil war. One of ‘ several notes 
of particulars for the general account 
of charges laid out for the wars,’ is 
specially interesting, showing, as it does, 
that Chetham, though now an old man, 
living in days too troublous for much 
attention to commerce, still practised 
his merchant’s calling. ‘ Having lent 
Mr. Francis Mosely 7601.’ we read, 
‘and requiring the same of him again, 
he directed me to take up half of the 
said sum of some of my neighbour 
shopkeepers in Manchester, to give my 
bill of exchange for the same, to be 
paid by his partner at London, Mr. 
Robert Law, upon sight of the said 
bill; and the other half of my money 
to be paid likewise in exchange a month 
after that. In pursuance of which 
directions, before I could effect it, the 
said Mr. Mosely was proved a delin- 
quent, and the said money intended for 
me, with the rest that he had in cash, 
in cloth, his debts and book-debts and 
all other his goods, by order of Parlia- 
ment were sequestered and seized for 
the public use; so as hereby doth ap- 
pear there went to the Parliament, of 
my money, 7602. And were an account 
required of losses sustained by the 
enemy (my house being three times 
entered and kept for a certain time, 
until all my goods, both within my 
house and without, were either spoilt 
or quite carried away) I could give an 
account to a very great value,’ 

Yet Humphrey Chetham was rich 
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enough to spare some money to help on 
the noblest battle for civil liberty that 
has been fought in modern centuries. 
During his long and busy life—a bache- 
lor’s life throughout—he had amassed 
considerable wealth; and in his old 
age he set about disposing of it in a 
noble way. From the beginning he 
was an open-handed man, ever ready 
to give help, both to his kindred and 
to strangers. But as he advanced in 
years one princely scheme of charity 
took shape in his mind, His will tells 
us that, in his lifetime, he had ‘ taken 
up and maintained fourteen poor boys 
of the town of Manchester, six of the 
town of Salford, and two of the town of 
Droylsden; in all twenty-two. An 
extant account-book in his handwriting 
shows that this began about October, 
1649, and shows also with what minute 
care he attended to his charge. Here 
we see entries without number about 
blue kersey, yellow baize, and linen 
cloth; thread, buttons, and beeswax ; 
caps, girdles, and shoes; to say nothing 
of books, desks, and other implements 
of schooling. About this time, more- 
over, we find him in treaty for the pur- 
chase of the set of buildings that were 
afterwards converted into Chetham 
College, although from the unsettled 
state of the times, the transaction was 
not completed till 1665, twelve years 
after his death. But at first he appears 
to have put the boys to board with his 
poorer friends, whom thus he helped 
as well; and when that arrangement 
was found inconvenient suitable quarters 
were procured for them. 

Full of this project for a Manchester 
Blue-coat School, the worthy merchant 
made his will on the 16th of December, 
1651. After making ample bequests 
to his nephews and other kinsmen, as 
well as to various friends and cha- 
ritable institutions, he directed that the 
number of his poor scholars should be in- 
creased to forty, three being taken from 
Droylsden, ten from Bolton, and five 
from Turton, A sum of 75001. was to 
be spent in founding and endowing a 
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hospital for their maintenance and edu- 
cation, between the ages of six and 
fourteen, and then for putting them 
out as apprentices, unless they were 
otherwise provided for. If there was 
any surplus, it was to be invested and 
applied ‘for the augmentation of the 
number of poor boys, or for the better 
maintenance and binding apprentice of 
the said forty poor boys.’ That was 
the beginning of the institution that 
now gives excellent training to a hun- 
dred lads at a time. Connected with 
it is a library containing some twenty- 
five thousand printed volumes and a 
respectable number of manuscripts. 
Towards its construction, Chetham left 
10001. with another 10001, to be spent 
in books, in addition to all the proceeds 
of his otherwise unassigned property, 
plate, household stuff, and the like. 
And besides all this, 2001. was ‘ to be 
bestowed by his executors in godly 
English books, such as Calvin’s, Pres- 
ton’s, and Perkins’s works, comments 
or annotations upon the Bible, or other 
books proper to the edification of the 
common people, to be chained upon 
desks, or to be fixed to the pillars or 
in other convenient places, in the pa- 
rishes of Manchester, Bolton, and else- 
where. 

We know very little of Humphrey 
Chetham’s habits as a merchant, and 
nothing of his private life, save what 
may be inferred from the stray bits of 
information that we have been able to 
string together, with Fuller's statement, 
on the authority of one of his executors, 
that ‘ he was a diligent reader of the 
Scriptures, and of the works of sound 
divines ; a respecter of such ministers 
as he accounted truly godly, upright, 
sober, discreet, and sincere.’ But that 
is enough. He died on the 12th of 
October, 1653, two months before the 
beginning of Cromwell’s protectorate, 
and was buried in the Collegiate 
Church, now the Cathedral, of Man- 
chester, whither three and seventy years 
before he bad been brought for baptism. 

H. RB. F. B, 





NOVEMBER. 


* The human mortals want their winter here..—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


ILL the leaves never fall ? 
These rotting remnants of a long-past spring ; 
Adroop along th’ unfruited garden-wall, 
Aflaunt gold-gauded on the poplar tall, 
In death-dews glistering : 
Will the leaves never fall ? 


Will the frost never come? 

The kindly frost that, with its healthful sting, 
Probes to the quick dull autumn’s dross and scum, 
And strikes drear winds and fretting waters dumb, 
With cruel kindly sting : 

Will the frost never come ? 


Will the snow never lie, 
The quiet snow—o’er all th’ unquict earth? 
And bury out of sight the festering sty 


Of lothly things that cannot live or die? 
Deep o’er th’ unquiet earth, 
Will the snow never lie? 


Will my heart never cease— 

My autumn-heart—to cherish hopes of spring ? 
No kindly frosts to bring a late release ? 

Nor snows to bury life-in-death at peace ? 
From outworn hopes of Spring, 

Will my heart never cease ? 








‘WES, I sup it is a good 

7 thing,’ ad Fred Whitfield, 
yawning, a little indifferently, con- 
sidering the occasion. ‘ You see 
my mother made it up, so that I 
don’t take much credit to myself 
in the matter. I dare say I might 
have gone in and won on my own 
hook if I had liked; but I left it all 
to the old lady. She likes managing. 
So she and Mrs. Blackett laid their 
heads together, and Rose and I said 


‘Well, Fred, you certainly are 
the most extraordinary fellow!’ said 
his friend, laughing ; ‘I don’t think 
many people would imagine you 
were speaking of your marriage.’ 

‘Dessay not, returned Fred. 
‘ People go in for such a jolly lot of 
bosh on those occasions; they can- 
not understand that one should have 
any common sense in the matter. 
Time’s gone by for blisses and 
kisses, and Cupids and arrows, and 
all that rubbish; and it’s all very 
well, you know, to like the girl you 
are going to marry— but hangit all! 
one needn’t make a fool of oneself 
about it! I like Rose Blackett very 
well. She’s a nice girl enough; no 
nonsense about her; can ride well, 
which is something, and plays cro- 
quet first-rate; she is good tempered, 
and, I am thankful to say, without 
sentimentality; so we hit it off 
exactly; but as for being over head 
and ears in love, and all that stuff, 
I’m far too used up for anything of 
the kind, and she is too sensible. 
We marry because our mothers 
wish it, and because—as they wish 
it—we might as well marry each 
other as any one else. I can’t say I 
particularly want to marry any one; 
but I suppose I must do my duty 
that way; and so you see I do it.’ 

‘All very well, Master Fred, but 
I cannot say I think you are in a 
proper frame of mind,’ said Harvey 
Wynn, ‘and I only hope that when 
I am going to be married I shall be 
over head and ears in love with my 
wife. I don’t think I would let my 
mother make up a marriage for me, 
however sensible in its outlines.’ 
‘Ah! but then you are such a 
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deuced romantic fellow,’ laughed 
Fred. ‘Now you see I have gone 
through all that, and have come out 
on the other side; and so I save 
myself no end of trouble and 
anxiety ; and let me tell you, that 
is no contemptible thing to do in 
life, if you can.’ ° 

‘ Just so,” said Harvey; ‘and by 
that reasoning the more nearly we 
get down to oysterdom the wiser our 
philosophy.’ 

‘Not a bad idea, Harvey. An 
oyster must have a jolly time of it 
till he’s caught. And even then—we 
are all caught some time or other : 
so what does it matter ?’ 

‘Not much, perhaps; but I can- 
not say I like the oyster theory. I 
like to live up to the fullest of my 
powers while I do live, and when I 
have worn myself out, then it is 
time to die. But vegetation, social 
or emotional, does not suit me.’ 

‘ All the result of temperament 
and organization, my dear fellow,’ 
said Fred, languidly ; ‘ you see you 
have a big heart and big lungs and 
big muscles and a big brain, and are 
ason of Anak altogether. I have a 
weak heart and weak lungs, and 
more nerves than muscles, and an 
irritable brain which has to be kept 
quiet by the never-to-be-sufficiently- 
praised nicotine; and so emotion 
and excitement and all that sort of 
thing bore me to death ; and in fact, 
I am not up to them, and that’s just 
it.’ 

‘One would think you were a 
poor little miserable starveling to 
hear you talk,’ shouted Harvey. 
‘A six foot life-guardsman not “up” 
to anything! and the best cricketer 
and boldest rider to hounds in the 
county! Who is talking bosh now, 
Fred?’ 

‘Perhaps I am, and perhaps you 
are; but it’s too muck trouble to 
decide,’ yawned Fred, lazily. 

And Harvey knew that when his 
friend culminated to this point, 
there was no good in talking to him 
any more. Fred was of the cui 
bono school; good-hearted and 
honourable, generous, brave, affec- 
tionate in grain; but he had spoilt 
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himself by the affectation of indif- 
ference, by pretending to be so 
terribly superior to all the weak- 
nesses of enthusiasm or emotion, 
and by making believe—and it was 
only make-believe—that there was 
nothing in life worth living for. In 
aid of which philosophy he had put 
on a lazy, lounging, careless man- 
ner, a, annoying to 
earnest and energetic people, main- 
taining that the cultus of nicotine, 
as he called it, was the only thing 
worth a sensible man’s devotion ; 
though he added a kind of bye 
altar to Bass. 

His friend Harvey Wynn was a 
very different kind of person. Tall, 
muscular, broadly proportioned, his 
face not handsome so much as 
honest and strong—(Fred Whitfield 
was allowed to be the handsomest 
man in the county, and the most 
elegant in appearance and man- 
ners—when he chose)—full of 
life and spirits and animal energy 
and vigorous thought, impas- 
sioned in a strong manly way, and 
romantic too, always in earnest, 
and never frivolous—surely it was 
only by the law of contrasts that 
he was the friend of languid, used- 
up, affected Fred—only by the 
theory of compensation that the 
conventional club-man about town 
found anything harmonious in the 
country doctor who took life in 
heroic doses, and even then com- 
plained of inanition! But one does 
sometimes see these odd friendships; 
and Fred Whitfield loved Harvey 
Wynn better than he loved any 
human being, save, perhaps, his 
mother; and Harvey loved him, 
but with that sad kind of love which 
one feels for people who might be 
so much better than they are if 
they would but be their truest selves. 
So it came to pass that Harvey, who 
was to be groomsman, was invited 
to Fred’s house for the few days 
now intervening before the marriage 
took place. He had only just arrived 
when they had the conversation 
given above; and as yet had seen 
neither the old lady, as Fred irrever- 
ently called his mother, nor, of 
course, Miss Blackett, who lived 
rather more than two miles from 
the Hawse—the Whitfields’ place. 
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His introduction to the mother 
came first. She was a handsome, 
stately woman, with the mien and 
manner of a duchess; a cold, cour- 
teous, iron-hearted kind of person, 
who wore rich black silks and point- 
lace caps, and despised poverty as 
on a par with vice and crime. Con- 
ventional, proud, cold, worldly— 
Harvey understood now whence had 
come the flaw that ran through, and 
so pitiably marred, the beauty of 
his friend’s nature. 

Mrs. Whitfield was very civil, 
though, to Harvey. She was in too 
good a humour about this marriage 
of her planning not to be civil to 
every one; for:Rose Blackett was 
an heiress, owning now some two 
thousand a year in her own right, 
with inheritance to come; and she 
was gladthat she had secured so rich 
a prize for her son, when others, 
and men of higher social standing 
(notably my Lord Marcy Masters 
and Sir James Ventour), were pre- 
tendants in the same field; so that 
Harvey only felt in a general way 
the ice and iron of her nature; to 


-himself individually she was all 


graciousness, of a stately sort, not 
to say grim. 

But one thing he did see, and 
that was, that she was feverish and 
overstrained, and looked ill, and 
as if onthe point of breaking down. 
His profession taught him that; 
besides having by nature the full 
use of his eyes. 

‘I am glad that my mother likes 
you, old fellow!’ said Fred, when 
she left the table; ‘I know her 
manner so well, I can weigh to an 
ounce the measure of esteem she 
gives to any one; and I can tell you 
-—if you care for it—that you are in 
class number one with her: which 
makes it more comfortable for me, 
you know. I hope that Rose will 
like you too, and then we shall be 
all right.’ 

‘Ihope so too, said Harvey, 
laughing. And then they talked of 
other things. 

The next day they went over to 
Lisson, where the Blacketts lived. 

Mrs. Blackett was a meck, mild, 
inoffensive creature, with weak 
eyes; always dominated by the last 
speaker, and given to easy weeping. 
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She had long been under Mrs. Whit- 
field’s influence, whenever that lady 
chose to exert it; though, since 
Nose had grown up, there had some- 
times been fierce collisions, when the 
poor lady had been put to terrific 
straits, not knowing which sove- 
reign toobey. Fortunately for her, 
Rose was too fond of liberty to be 
domineering; and, so long as peo- 
ple would leave her alone, was con- 
tent to leave them the same. So 
that, unless when Mrs. Whitfield 
annoyed her personally, and sought 
to curtail her individuality, as she 
chose to phrase it,she let her ma- 
nage her mamma as much as she 
liked, and gave no heed to the direc- 
tion which that management was 
taking. It was only when Fred 
asked her to be his wife, saying, 
*You see, Rose, the old ladies have 
made it up between them; but we 
can’t do better, unless you are not 
for it,’ that she understood the mean- 
ing of the last few years. 

‘She did not care much about the 
matter one way or the other, she 
said; ‘she liked Fred better than 
cither my Lord Marcy Masters, who 
was old enough to be her father, or 
than Sir James Ventour, who was 
half a fool;’ so she said, ‘ Yes, very 
well, Fred; and there the thing 
rested. And that was about the 
extent of love-making that had been 
between them, 

While Harvey was ‘ making him- 
self agreeable’ to Mrs. Blackett, 
Fred Whitfield went out on a roving 
commission to look for Rose, who 
was never to be found, like any other 
young lady, in the drawing-room ; 
but always where she had no busi- 
ness to be—in the stable, or by the 
dog kennel, or shooting at a mark 
with a real pistol as she used to 
say, or practising croquet, or doing 
something that was not needlework 
or anything else essentially feminine. 
A turn of the scale more, and Rose 
would have been ‘fast;’ as it was, 
she was only free. Fred found her, 
as usual, in the yard, superintending 
some tremendous proceedings con- 
nected with Fan and Fan’s puppies, 
and after their first off-hand greet- 
ings (they met more like two young 
men than a lover and his betrothed), 
told her who was in the drawing- 
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go and see 

‘ That’s your friend come to see 
you turned off?’ she asked. And 
Fred said yes, it was. 

‘Oh, very well! of course I'll 
go, cried Miss Rose, with just the 
shadow of a blush on her face, ‘ but 
you know, Fred, though I don’t 
care about such things myself, it is 
terribly like being trotted out for 
show.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense, Rose,’ drawled 
Fred. ‘Harvey’s far too good a 
fellow to have any such disagree- 
able ideas.’ And they went into 
the drawing-room together. 

Certainly Rose Blackett was a 
very pretty girl. Tall, graceful,and 
yet with a certain look of personal 
power about her, which some men 
like in women, though others re- 
pudiate; with large dark eyes of 
uncertain shade, and thick, rich, 
glossy hair of the brown that sits 
next door to black; small hands, 
now thrust into dog-skin gauntlet 
gloves; small feet and dainty ankles, 
which the looped-up purple dress 
and curt red petticoat showed to full 
advantage; dangling her hat with 
its sweeping feather in one hand, 
while sticking the other into the 
pocket of her short jacket with the 
big metal buttons, half blushing 
and half defiant, she was altogether 
a ‘ girl of the period,’ after the best 
models of her kind ; just a little too 
jaunty, perhaps, and a shade too 
indifferent, but evidently a fine- 
natured, pure-minded, high-hearted 
creature, as yet in the block, and 
unawakened. At a glance Harvey 
read it all. 

‘She does not love him,’ he said 
to himself, ‘and has never loved.’ 

The two young men stayed to 
dinner on Mrs. Blackett’s invitation ; 
and, at first amused, then surprised, 
Harvey ended by being indignant at 
the cavalier indifference with which 
Fred treated his betrothed. Indeed, 
the whole thing was really painful 
to him; it seemed to be so little 
earnest, and so devoid of the poetry 
and passion of love. And he, who 
thought of marriage as of an 
earthly heaven, and who would have 
given all he had in the world to be 
loved by such a girl as Rose! 


room, and asked her if she would 
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* How often it is that people have 
what they don’t prize, and that 
others would give their lives for!’ 
he said to Fred as they drove home. 

* Yes, said Fred, wearily. ‘Some 
men like love-making and all that 
bother; I confess I don’t.’ 

*You do not give yourself too 
much trouble about it,’ said Harvey, 
secretly nettled, but attempting to 
laugh. ‘Of all the indifferent lovers 
that ever lived I should say you 
were the most indifferent.’ 

‘It suits Rose,’ said Fred; ‘and I 
am sure I do the best I can under 
the circumstances. It is such a 
stupid position for a fellow to be in, 
altogether; and even Rose, though 
not silly, and not a bit sentimental, 
dislikes it as much as I do. Did 
you see how she blushed when she 
came into the room to see you?” 

‘I saw she looked very beautiful 
and rosy,’ replied Harvey; ‘ but I 
did not notice that she was particu- 
larly embarrassed or blushing.’ 

* No, not embarrassed ; she is not 
the kind of girl for that; but she 
coloured up.’ Which seemed to 


have impressed the young man as 
something wonderful; for he spoke 


of it again before they got home. 

When they reached home they 
found that Mrs. Whitfield had gone 
to bed, suffering from a slight attack 
of fever ; by to-morrow morning she 
was decidedly ill; and in a short 
time dangerously so. It was an 
attack of nervous fever, and for a 
time her life was despaired of. Of 
course the marriage was put off 
indefinitely now, until she recovered ; 
and, as Harvey Wynn was free, not 
having yet made a practice any- 
where, he agreed to remain in the 
house in close attendance, until she 
had passed the crisis, cither for life 
or death. 

And this was how it came about 
.that he took up his quarters at the 
Hawse, and, by consequence, became 
well acquainted with Rose. 

Rose was not merely ‘ the jolly 
girl without any nonsense about 
her’ that Fred proclaimed her, and 
that she ostentatiously proclaimed 
herself to be, in deed, at least, if 
not in word. Harvey, who had no 
love for ‘ fast” girls, and who had 
the power of truth to elicit truth, 
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soon found her out, and told her 
plainly that she was acting a part 
which neither became her nor be- 
longed to her. It was all very well, 
he said, that she should like riding, 
and be fond of dogs and horses, and 
even enjoy firing at a mark—though 
he hoped she might never develop 
into a sportswoman, clever at killing 
pheasants, or hares either; but it 
was nothing but affectation her try- 
ing to make herself into the bad 
imitation of a man, and pretending 
to be ashamed of herself as a true wo- 
man. Women were women, he said; 
and not all the big buttons or 
easy-going slang in the world could 
make them anything else; and, 
whatever the fast school might say, 
there was a grace in softness, and a 
power in love, and an ennobling 
influence in enthusiasm, not to be 
had in stables and hunting-fields ; 
‘and womanly work is womanly 
glory, Miss Blackett,’ continued the 
young doctor, warmly; ‘and home 
is not merely a “place to sleep and 
feed in,” as you say, but the em- 
blem and enclosure of woman’s truest 
life. And all this you ought to feel 


* strongly and enact steadily, because 


you are strong and steadfast.’ 

This he said earnestly, for he was 
too thoroughly manly himself to 
uphold ‘as truly womanly’ incapable 
or imperfect women ; and the thing 
he liked the best in Rose was her 
power and the dash of manliness in 
her, which might be turned to such 
noble account if she would. 

‘ And when you have made me all 
these fine things,’ she said, her eyes 
kindling as she spoke, but not with 
enthusiasm, ‘ what will be the good 
of it? Much Fred will value me! 
Much the world will understand 
me! One gets no good by such 
subtleties, Mr. Wynn; people do 
not care for them, so what is the 
good of them ?’ 

‘Tam sorry you think so,’ Harvey 
answered. ‘I should have expected 
from one so entire as yourself the re- 
cognition of a good for its own sake, 
quite independent of the sympathy 
or understanding of the world.’ 

‘One must be understood by some 
one,’ she answered; ‘and the more 
one’s nature is called out, the more 
need of a response.’ 
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Then she blushed—cheek, neck, 
and brow, all one burning crimson— 
while her eyes dropped, full of 
thoughts and feelings better left 
untold. 

Harvey felt his own heart beat 
with strange violence while he 
watched the lovely face before him ; 
but he was not a man to show what 
he ought to hide; so, with an effort, 
he drove the blood back to its calmer 
current again, and simply answered : 
‘The response always comes some 
time in life, Miss Blackett.’ 

She raised her eyes to his. ‘Is 
every one happy, then?’ she said; 
‘is every marriage well suited? 

‘There are other means of happi- 
ness beside marriage, though this is 
the greatest,’ he said; ‘a woman’s 
home has generally other loves and 
other duties beside the one of the 
husband; and at the worst there 
are friends.’ 

‘Friends!’ she said, scornfully ; 
* what good are friends to one?’ 

‘You think so? I had hoped for 
a different verdict,’ said Harvey. 

‘Oh, you are not a mere friend,’ 
cried Rose; ‘at least, not the kind 
of friend I meant,’ she added; and 
again she blushed to the very roots 
of her hair. 

*No; I am more the brother than 
the mere acquaintance,’ Harvey said, 
in a low voice, altered, too, in its 
tones, and deep and mellow—‘ your 
future husband’s brother-friend: I 
am yours also, am I not?’ 

‘1 suppose so, she answered, 
coldly, and turned away from him, 
as if offended. 

Something not quite so fiery as 
wrath, nor so happy as mirth, came 
into Harvey’s eyes as he watched 
her move away discontentedly, 
perhaps more hurt than annoyed; 
but he did not follow her, and in a 
few moments she came back to him, 
smiling as usual, as if she had done 
battle with the evil spirit within 
her and had driven him out. 

But when Harvey parted with her 
that day, she went into her own 
room and wept as if her heart would 
break; and he, for the first time in 
his life, felt inclined to hate Fred 
Whitfield, and to curse his blindness 
and fatuity. 

Had it not been for the young 
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doctor, Mrs. Whitfield’s life would 
not have been worth many hours’ 
purchase. More than once during 
her illness he had dragged her out 
of the very jaws of death, and had 
now so far recovered her that the 
wedding-day was again discussed, 
and only waited Harvey’s sanction 
for the invalid to risk the fatigue 
and excitement consequent. 

‘Oh, bother the marriage!’ said 
Fred, taking his mother’s hand. 
* Rose is a dear, good girl, and will 
wait till doomsday, rather than you 
should risk anything, mother. There 
is no hurry, and we can wait quite 
well until you are strong; can’t 
we, Harvey ?” 

‘Very well indeed, I should 
think,’ Harvey answered, with an 
almost imperceptible dash of sar- 
casm in his voice; ‘but it is not 
good for your mother to be anxious ; 
and she seems to be anxious to con- 
clude this affair. Of course it can 
be nothing to me,’ he added hastily. 
‘I have no purpose of my own to 
serve in the delay or the conclusion.’ 

He had though. As it was to be, 
it was better concluded with all de- 
cent speed, he said to himself; and 
then he, at least, would be out of 
danger. She, perhaps, needed no 
such precaution; and yet—those 
blushes of hers, and that eager 
tremulous face had wakened strange 
thoughts in him. Hush! he must 
not dream such dreams. What 
would he think of himself, a poor, 
penniless, country doctor, if he came 
here as his friend’s almost brother, 
and, in return for his love, broke off 
his marriage with an heiress, and 
secured her for himself? The 
thought brought the blood into his 
face, and made him loathe himself, 
as dishonoured in soul, for even 
harbouring such a vision. 

So it was arranged that the settle- 
ments should be signed, and that" 
next week the marriage should ac- 
tually take place, Mrs. Whitfield’s 
health not preventing. And when 
Rose was told this, she wept again; 
and, to her mother’s intense dismay, 
burst out with, ‘ Mamma, I will not 
marry Fred Whitfield!’—an an- 
nouncement which that fine lady 
put down to insanity, as the mildest 
term. 














The day following this decision 
Fred could not go over to Lisson; 
he was detained on some business 
or other at home; so the young 
doctor rode over, with a note con- 
taining a request for the two ladies 
to dine at the Hawse this evening, 
seeing that on this side one was dis- 
abled and the other detained, and 
no intercourse possible unless they 
would kindly come. 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mrs. Blackett, a 
little nervously, glancing at -her 
daughter, who, with her head thrown 
up, stood sideways to her. 

‘And you, Miss Blackett?’ asked 
Harvey. 

‘Oh, by all means!’ said Miss 
Rose, not quite pleasantly, at least 
to her mother’s ears. ‘I want to 
speak to Fred very seriously.’ 

‘My dear!’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Blackett; and then she left the 
room. 

‘What has happened? asked 
Harvey, impulsively. 

‘Oh, nothing, answered Rose; 
she was standing now in the bay- 
window, looking out into the garden, 


so that her face was not seen. ‘I . 


have only told mamma that I am 
not going to marry Fred; and she 
is put out.’ 

ove reeled like one struck. 
Had his senses played him false? 

‘Indeed!’ he then said, after a 
long pause ; ‘ your determination is 
sudden, Miss Blackett.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, with assumed 
carelessness; but her quivering 
voice and bashful eyes belied her 
assumption. ‘ Now that it has come 
so near, I feel that it will not do; 
and Iam sure Fred will feel with 
me.’ 

Again Harvey was silent. What 
could he say? that he thought Fred 
would consent to give her up, being 
utterly unworthy his good fortune ? 
that he hoped he would keep her 
still to her word, when he hoped 
just the reverse ? that she was doing 
wrong to be honest, when he loved 
her for it more than he had ever 
loved her before? What could he 
say? Truth and honour were on 
opposite sides, as sometimes happens 
in. life; and if he said what he 
thought, he would say what he 
ought not to say. So he kept 
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silence; and Rose was not quick 
enough to divine why. 

While they were standing in this 
awkward position, both too much 
moved to speak, a carriage dashed 
up to the door, and ‘Mr. Norton’ 
was announced, Mr. Norton was 
Rose’s trustee and guardian, in a 
way; though that young lady had 
full power over her own funds, and 
did not in general either ask advice 
as to what she should do with her 
own, or defer to it, if given. And 
being of the school which ‘ goes in’ 
for a great many things better left 
alone, she ‘ went in’ for speculation, 
on a tolerably large scale ; so that, 
since she came of age, she had placed 
most of her money out at nurse, she 
said; but she had chosen, unfortu- 
nately for her, the most capricious 
nurse of all — mining property. 
However, she would do it; so she 
had no one to blame but herself. 
Not even smooth-spoken, cleanly- 
shaven Mr. Norton; who had helped 
her, by-the-by, to more than one 
‘good thing,’ in which he himself 
had taken shares that he generously 
handed over to her, after private 
advices received and pondered over. 
And when Mr. Norton came Harvey 
left, bearing with him the promise 
that the two ladies would come to 
dinner at half-past six precisely. As 
much before as they liked, but not a 
moment after. 

When they came it was easy to 
see that something had happened. 
Mrs. Blackett was depressed, tear- 
ful; her eyes were red and swollen, 
her face puffed and pale; she spoke 
as if she had a violent cold, and in 
every other particular of manner 
and person showed that she had 
been weeping bitterly. Rose was 
flushed and excited, with a certain 
bravery of manner which trembled 
too nearly on bravado to be quite as 
lovely as might have been. But she 
looked beautiful — perhaps more 
beautiful than she had ever looked 
in her life before; and even lazy 
Fred seemed struck by her, and 
warmed up to unwonted feeling. 

After dinner she asked him to go 
with her into the library; for she 
was utterly unconventional in all 
she did, and would not have minded 
asking a prince to tie her shoe, or 
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anything else that she might desire, 
being just a litile touched by the 
self-will belonging to the heiress; 
and Fred assented, wondering what 
was up, and what she wanted. 
When she had shut the door, ‘ Dear 
old Fred,’ she said, in a coaxing 
voice, ‘I want you to do me a kind- 
ness.’ 

‘I am sure I will, Rose,’ said 
Fred, naturally, and without his 
drawl. 

‘You do like me, don’t you, 
now ? 

‘Why, yes; of course I do. I 
think you the best girl going,’ an- 
swered Fred, opening his eyes. 

* And ‘would not like to hurt or 
distress me ?’ 

‘By Jove! no,’ he cried. ‘I 
should think not, indeed !’ 

She was standing by the fire, 
leaning one hand on the chimney- 
piece, with the other just lifting her 
dark-blue gown over her ankle, her 
foot on the fender, showing her pink 
silk stocking, bronze slipper, and a 
bit of broad needlework as a flounce 
above. 

‘Well, I will take you at your 
word,’ said Rose. ‘I want you to 
give me up, Fred, and break off the 
marriage. Come, now; are you a 
good enough old fellow for that? 
very coaxingly. 

‘Break off the marriage, Rose!’ 
cried Fred, all in amaze. ‘ Are you 
dreaming?’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ she answered, 
laughing a little hysterically ; ‘ quite 
serious and wide awake.’ 

‘But I cannot give you up, Rose,’ 
said Fred. ‘ My mother has set her 
heart on the marriage; and it is so 
near, too, now; and I do love you— 
a great deal more than I have said 
or shown,’ he added, stirred out 
of his affectation. ‘You know, 
Rose, how I hate the idea of senti- 
mentality or spooneyism with any 
one; and I have fought off that as 
long and as wellasI could. ButI 
am not the indifferent beast you 
may think me. I do love you, Rose, 
and I cannot give you up.’ 

She had turned quite pale during 
her lover’s speech. ‘ Well, Fred,’ 
she then said, ‘ of course I am very 
much obliged to you, and all that; 
but I have not been playing a part, 
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and I do not feel a bit more than I 
have shown; so that we are not on 
equal terms, if you love meso deeply 
as you say; and I am simply in the 
old way of good-fellowship. Mind 
that, and never reproach me here- 
after; for I have told you the truth, 
remember. And as for your lady 
mother, I don’t think she will make 
much objection when she knows 
all, because, dear old Fred, I am 
ruined.’ 

‘Good God, Rose!’ cried Fred; 
‘ what on earth do you mean?” 

‘Well, you know I have been 
going in for speculating; and so 
Mr. Norton came down to tell me 
to-day that all my great expectations 
are come to nothing; the ‘Bella 
Juanita mines are drowned; and I 
have not what will realize two 
hundred a year instead of two 
thousand. And so I think the 
question of Mrs. Whitfield’s consent 
is settled, is it not?’ 

* Now, then, Rose, I will not give 
you up for any one in the world,’ 
said Fred, in a deep voice. ‘My 
mother may say what she likes, and 
you may say what you like — the 
marriage shall go on; this day week 
you are my wife, come what may! 
I never felt how much I loved you 
before to-day, Rose, when there has 
been just a chance of losing you.’ 

‘But if I don’t want to marry 
you, Fred?’ urged Rose, touched, 
in spite of herself, by the unusual 
warmth and chivalry of the man. 

‘Oh, bosh!’ said Fred. ‘ You are 
not the girl to have been engaged 
for three months contentedly enough, 
and then turn round just at the last 
moment, and say you don’t care for 
the fellow. I quite understand you, 
Rose, dear old lassie! You think 
that my mother will not like the 
match so much now as when you 
had money, and that you are not the 
catch you were before you had lost 
it; and so you would release me. 
But I will not be releasgd, Rosey ; 
and so I'll tell my mother when she 
speaks to me about it, if she takes 
that tone at all.’ 

Upon which Rose did what was a 
most extraordinary thing in her to 
do—what Fred had never before 
seen the slightest inclination in her 
towards him—she flung her arms 
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round his neck and kissed him ; and 
then burst into a violent flood of 
tears, which soon passed into hys- 
terics: when he was obliged to call 
the servants and Harvey Wynn. 

So now the whole thing came out, 
both to Mrs. Whitfield and to Har- 
vey: Fred had no idea of making 
mysteries and keeping secrets un- 
necessarily; but he noticed two 
things as the result of his communi- 
cation, that his mother looked de- 
cidedly displeased, and as if she had 
made up her mind in a different 
direction to his, and, perhaps, with 
more stability; and that Harvey, 
whose face had lighted up with 
strange passion, suddenly burnt 
himself out, and became cold, and 
ashen, and ‘odd.’ But Fred Whit- 
field was not remarkable for pene- 
tration; so the coil coiled itself a 
turn tighter, and no one seemed 
likely to get out of the rounds, or to 
be free of its strands. Rose could 
do no more than she had done; 
Fred could do no less; and for once 
in her life his mother was powerless, 
and he flatly refused to obey her. 


His nature had been ploughed up - 


for the first time, and the weeds had 
been cut down and the good seed 
had sprung up. Rose Blackett, 
however, and Harvey Wynn were as 
miserable as it often falls to the lot 
of people to be by the virtues of 
another. If Fred would only have 
been selfish and narrow-hearted, 
how many days and nights of suffer- 
ing would have been saved! 

The time was coming very near, 
now; it wanted only three days to 
the wedding, and none but Fred 
was content. Mrs. Whitfield was 
coldly savage, and declared she 
would not appear at the church or 
breakfast either. Conditions were 
changed, she said, since the engage- 
ment was made; and Rose Blackett, 
who had once been well enough, 
was no fit match now for the owner 
of the Hawse; Mrs. Blackett was in 
a state of chronic tearfulness, which 
made her poor eyes very bad; Rose 
was broken up out of all likeness to 
her former self, and her attempts at 
the old high-handed ‘ fastness’ failed 
signally; Harvey was moody, irri- 
table, feverish, uncertain; and the 
whole octave rang with an under- 
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tone of discord, which no one saw 
any means of preventing; it not 
being always possible for one’s 
fingers to strike the true key. 

The three friends were riding 
along the lane leading up to Lisson ; 
Rose and Fred in front, and Harvey 
at some little distance behind—the 
lane being too narrow for three 
abreast. Fred was talking about 
Thursday next (it was Monday now), 
and talking naturally and lovingly 
—for somehow he had forgotten his 
drawl of late—when they heard a 
terrific plunging in the rear, and 
then a heavy fall, as Harvey’s horse 
—a wild, fiery, nervous brute—flung 
him suddenly to the ground, ta':ing; 
him at a moment of inattention 
when he was riding with a slack 
rein and his mind far away; s9 
that he was thrown in a second, 
almost at the first start and plunge 
the terrified brute had made—fright- 
ened at an idiot lad of the place 
starting up from behind the hedge, 
yelling and flinging his arms 
abroad. 

In another moment, Rose Blackett, 
throwing her reins wildly to Fred, 
was kneeling by his side, holding 
his head against her bosom, and 
calling him her ‘ Beloved Harvey ;” 
which he, stunned as he was, and 
unable to reply, was not too insen- 
sible to hear and understand. 

The carriage was sent for from 
Lisson, and the poor fellow, bleed- 
ing and terribly shaken, was taken 
to the house to be set to rights as 
soon as possible; and while they 
were carrying him through the hall 
Rose turned to Fred, who stood 
leaning against the lintel of the 
door, and nearly as pale as the 
wounded man, but a great deal more 
wretched. 

‘It has come out, Fred,’ she said, 
laying her hand on his shoulder, 
the tears in her eyes, but with a 
more contented expression of face 
than she had had of late. ‘I am 
very sorry for you, especially as 
you have seemed to like me so much 
more really than you did; but I 
cannot help it.’ 

‘ You are a dear good girl, Rose,’ 
said Fred ; ‘and I have been a fool. 
But it serves me right. When I was 
master of the situation I fooled away 
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my opportunity; and now, when I 
would die to be loved by you, Rose, 
you have gone off to another.’ He 
tried to smile, but his lips quivered, 
and he was obliged to turn away 
his head, 

‘Never mind, Fred,’ said Rose. 
* You will find some one else better 
suited to you, and more worthy of 
you than I am; and perhaps you 
will come to me some day, and say, 
“Rose, you have been the best 
friend I ever had in my life,” when 
you have a sweet little wife that you 
adore.’ 

‘I don’t quite think that,’ said 
poor Fred; ‘ but if you are happy, 
that will be something. At all 
events you are a dear, good girl; 
and I love you more than you 


know of, or would perhaps believe. 
But that is nothing to the purpose 
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now ; I have lost you, when I might 
have won you if I had been wise,’ 

They shook hands cordially, and 
parted; and the next day Fred left 
the Hawse, and soon after went 
abroad. Rose and he did not meet 
again till many years after her mar- 
riage with Harvey; and when they 
did, Fred was really married to the 
‘dearest little woman under the 
sun,’ and Rose was a handsome 
matron, superintending her nursery 
instead of the kennel, and finding 
her children rather more interesting 
objects of care than Fan’s puppies 
of olden time. She had saved alto- 
gether about four hundred a year 
out of the wreck of the grand Bella 
Juanita silver mines; and so on the 
whole did not do badly in life, 
Happiness has been found at even a 
lower ‘ figure.’ 
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